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If you are going away even for a short trip, you owe it to yourself to give considera- 
tion to certain forms of insurance protection. Failure to do this has resulted in some 
weck-end trips costing as much as months of travel and has taken all the pleasure from 
mote extensive tours that were intended for rest and relaxation. If you already have 
certain of these policies, be sure that they are adequate for your present-day requirements. 


Personal Accident Insurance. This is one of the most essential forms of 

insurance protection since it protects the foundation of all insurance—your 
earning powet. Special policies are available that are especially adaptable to the 
requirements of motorists and tourists. 


2 Complete Automobile Insurance. — Every car owner needs, Gist Ofeane 
adequate protection against damage suits whether these suits are brought as 
the result of personal injuries or property damage. Fire and Theft and Collision 
Insurance ate available to complete the broad protection afforded by a ‘‘Two 
Hartfords’’ Automobile Policy, 
Automobile Plate Glass Insurance. Stones thtown by tires of passing 
cars, collisions with other cars, accidents in garages and many other causes 
are responsible for the breakage or shattering of expensive plate glass in automo- Yes 
biles. For only a few dollars automobile glass may be insured. A 


4 Burglary and Robbery Insurance. Whether you are living at home or 
leaving it for an extensive trip, you need the valuable protection of the 
Hartford's Residence Burglary Policy. You may never have had a robbery, but 


| s neither have most people whose homes are robbed. 
ERNE, 5 PSEES 


Forgery Insurance. For a few dollars you can protect your bank account 

against those clever crooks who never break a lock but manage by their wits 
to pass forged or altered checks. There is a feeling of satisfaction in having this 
insurance year in and year out. 


6 Golfer’s and Sportsman’s Insurance. There is almost no limit to the 

amount of money a golfer may have to pay if he is found liable for a serious 
personal injury caused while on the golf course. The Hartford’s Complete World 
Wide Golfer’s Policy provides other valuable forms of protection. 


y Residence Liability Insurance. This policy protects home owners and 
tenants of residences and apartments against having to pay doctor's bills, legal 

fees and other expenses resulting from claims by members of the public (or ser- 

vanits) as a result of injuries or alleged injuries that may occur on the premises. 


8 Residence All-in-One Policy. This is the finest, most complete form of 
. protection for a home owner—for the family away from home or living at 
‘/t\ home. In one policy you secure Burglary Insurance, Water Damage Insurance, 
iT ie Liability Insurance; and many other forms of protection. (Ask for circular.) 


Be above are not exact copies of the policy provisions. Sample policies will be furnished on request which outline 
in detail the conditions under which the above forms of protection are granted.) 

Use the.following coupon. Check any of these policies in which you are interested and mail it with your name and 
address to the nearest Hartford agent, to your insurance broker, or to the 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. New York Office: 110 William Street 
Please send me further information in regard to; 


[] Personal Accident Insurance [] Burglary and Robbery Insurance (] Golfer’s and Sportsman’s Insurance 
|_] Complete Automobile Insurance |] Forgery Insurance {_.] Residence Liability Insurance 
L.| Automobile Plate Glass Insurance (_] Residence All-in-One Policy 
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Evangeline Statue and Chapel--at Grand Pre 


SI Vers advantage of this year’s low rates .. . Come when school 
eloses— when Evangeline Land is festooned with fragrant 
apple blossoms—when Acadians are tilling the hillsides with 
yoked oxen, and white-sailed fishing crafts dot old Fundy Bay 
or line the age-old wharves of seaport villages. Come and play 
olf or tennis . . . Canoe, fish, camp or hike. Plan stop-overs at 
delightful Digby, quaint Bear River, historic Annapolis Royal, 
romantic Grand Pre; gay, modern Halifax. Comfortable Dominion 
Atlantic Railway trains meet incoming steamers at Yarmouth, 
Digby and Halifax. Excellent hotels wherever you'll want to 
stay! Nova Scotia is restful; there’s tonic too, in its pine laden air. 


Only an overnight sail by steamer—Boston to Yarmouth—or 22 hours from New York 
—or take ferry St. John-Dighy. Write for All-Expense Tour folder. None better. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York—or your nearest Travel Agent. 


Center of San Francisco i Life 


WV San Franciscans by the thousands visit 


The Palace Hotel daily, to lunch, dine, dance, meet friends 


from afar and convene. © World travelers, on business 
or pleasure bent, visit it daily by the hundreds —for 
they know and appreciate its modernity, its large, cheer- 
ful rooms, its rare food, its thoughtful courtesy for every 


guest. They like its metropolitan air, its quiet when 


quiet is wished, its closeness to things they wish to do, 


and places they wish to go. Plan a stay at The Palace. 


600 rooms, each with bath. 


Rates, from $3 (single) upward. 


THE PALACE HOTEL 


ARCHIBALD H. PRICE, Manager 
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SCOTLAND & IRELAND 
«0  Ahl ny ny pagent 


For a gayer, brighter and more enjoyable holiday this year visit Scotland, 
the land of pageantry. There is a pageant of history dating back prior to 
the Roman Empire and glorious abbeys and castles such as Edinburgh, 
Melrose and Dryburgh...a pageant of sports—Gleneagles and St. An- 
drews for golf...a pageant of historical shrines—of Burns and Scott...a 
pageant of medieval villages and lovely scenery...the Trossachs and the 
famous lochs. * The world famous trains, the ‘‘Flying Scotsman” and — 
the “Royal Scot’ take you direct between London and Scotland—in un- 
imagined comfort. Go one way and return the other. Luxurious mod- 
ern steamers take you swiftly and comfortably across the Irish Channel— 
via Holyhead, Liverpool, Heysham and Stranraer—to the incomparable 
scenery of Erins Isle and lovely Killarney. # Many all-expense trips to 


choose from, including steamship, rail, hotel accom- 

For free illustrated liter- 

ature, with maps and full 

details write Dept. 33. 
T. R. DESTER 

General Traffic Manager 


modations, meals and sightseeing — everything, 


Here’s a sample: 


ASSOCIATED 35-DAY TOUR-ALL EXPENSES— $500 
New York, Southampton, London, Shakespeare Land, Mt. 
BRITISH Snowdon, Windermere, English Lakes, Edinburgh, Scott 


country, Trossachs, Burns country, Kyles of Bute, Ilona & 
Staffa, Belfast, Giant's Causeway, Dublin, Killarney, Cork, 
Blarney Castle, Cobh, New York. 


RAILWAYS Inc. 
551 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cl 


FLYING SCOTSMAN ROYAL SCOT GOLDEN ARROW 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
RAILWAYS “Me. 
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(Quebec 


DIFFERENT kind of holiday? 


This summer explore Québec... her 
quaint old-world villages . .. her glorious sport- 
ing areas... her cities; so cosmopolitan, so 
colourful, so rich in historic lore! 


Follow her $150,000,000 highway system to 
picturesque Gaspé... to the Laurentians ... to 
Trois-Rivieres and the Valley of the St. Maurice 
... toa hundred and one other scenic wonder- 
lands. 


Come to know her friendly people; her smiling 
countryside... 


It lies at your very back door; a land apart, un- 
spoiled... unique! Come. You can make it 
this year... easily. 


GasrpE—4th_ cente- 
nary of Cartier’s 
landing. 


Trots - RrvizREsS— 
3rd_centenary of 
its founding, 


Good Hotels and Inns Everywhere 


For maps and descriptive literature, write your 
home travel agency, Automobile Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, or Roads Dept., Quebec City, Canada. 
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Fat is a disease or a crime. Both 
are avoidable. Surplus weight can 
be removed without resorting to 
strenuous dieting. The safe and sci- 
entific method of reducing is by mas- 
sage. For those who cannot frequent 
a salon, effective home treatment may 
be had by the use of reducing soap 
and a circulatory brush. Price $5.00 
the set (no mailing charge) the New 


York Salon. 


MARGARET BRAINARD 
Hotel Weylin, Fifty-Fourth Street at Madison 
New York City. 


Here’s a godsend to milady travel- 
bound—the smart, new ZIP Spray 
Deodorant in attractive atomizer bot- 
tle. It’s so quick and convenient—the 
atomizer sends the fine spray just 
where you want it. The filmy mist 
gives an even distribution of the 
liquid—with no messy drops to spoil 
your lingerie. The deodorant dries 
instantly and effectively checks ‘per- 
spiration. Amazingly effective. Made 
by the originator of ZIP—IT’S OFF 
because IT’S OUT. 

MADAME BERTHE 


562 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


The traveller wishing to insure per- 
manent memories of beautiful garden 
spots and vistas, of points and occa- 
sions of interest will be four times 
repaid for the comparatively trifling 
investment in the cost of a still or 
movie camera. All makes and the 
latest in accessories at 
WILLOUGHBYS, 


110 East 32nd Street, 
New York City. 


A reputation for reli- 
ability acquired through 
jy fifty years in business, 
® and the high standards 
set by the organization 
has established the posi- 
tion of Dard’s as a florist of distinc- 
tion. Telegraph orders for flowers 
may be placed with the assurance 
that they will be executed with ac- 
curacy and dispatch and good taste. 
Dard’s bon voyage baskets are one of 
the most pleasant stateroom surprises 
for the traveller. 


DARD’S 
Madison Avenue at Forty-Fourth Street, 
New York City. - 


“Vssential” facial care includes both 
cleansing and nourishing. Marie 
Earle’s Essential Cream fulfills these 
speculations in a fashion superlatively 
satisfactory. One compact jar con- 
tains two skin aids. The acquaintance 
size, at one dollar, proves it. . At 
better stores. 

MARIE EARLE 


715 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


TRAVELS GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


We are reminded that Summer has crept up on us in the great 
vogue for linens and the wide variety of patterns displayed. This 
season’s favorite is the twill weave which avoids the major handicap 
of linens, crushing. This twill has the illusion of wool in its appear- 
ance and the comfort of the lightest weight of fabrics for actual wear. 

A most satisfactory combination for the traveller is a unified 
scheme of harmonizing tones and materials, constituting three or 
four occasional costumes with a minimum of both effort and outlay 


of money. 


These ensembles consist of swagger top coat, suit with 


jacket length coat, and blouse, or a one-piece sports dress, and 


bicycle or beach shorts. 


This ensemble may be of one material and 


color or varied in different ways, perhaps a white sports dress with 
the swagger coat or the skirt of the two-piece suit of material con- 
trasting to the coat. 


Julian caters especially to the traveller and 
the commuter. With his numerous modern ma- 
chines for any type of hair he can give a perma- 
nent on short notice, and with the greatest of 
speed consistent with artistic and individual 
work. Self setting without lotions and the use 


of excessive heat. Price $7.50. 


JULIAN 

132 East 42nd Street, Chanin Bldg. 
432 Fifth Avenue, Knox Bldg. 

New York City 


‘ 


Glamorous gifts for the June Bride. 
On the table is a selection to delight 
the Eye, and afford enduring pleasure. 
Booklet giving prices sent, without 


charge, on request. Prices $5.00 
and up. 
OVINGTON’S 


Fifth Avenue at 39th Stree:, 
New York City. 


Air tours, cruises by land or sea contemplated by vacationists turn their 
minds toward luggage light, durable, roomy and ultra smart. These require- 
ments are met by the Innovation bags of all types, suit cases, and trunks, 
steamer and wardrobe size trunks, all of which may be selected from a wide 
variety of materials and models at the most reasonable prices for careful 


workmanship. 


INNOVATION LUGGAGE STORES RETAIL 


6 E. 48th Street, New York City 


lends 


our Shoppers Service. 


Learn to be charming. It pays untold dividends. 
Charm once acquired gives poise without pose, and 
assurance without arrogance. 
accurate measure as an aid to self analysis. Test 
yourself by Margery Wilson’s Charm Test. This 
test, together with her brochure, The Smart Point 
of View, will be sent to you by Miss Wilson, on 
request, without charge. 


Provide an 


MARGERY WILSON, 
1148 Fifth Avenue, 57-C 
New York City. 


No charge whatever to our subscribers. 


write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers Bureau, 4 West 
Street, New York City. 
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The men’s outfit here pictured has 
the gay and carefree mood suggestive 
of summer ease and informality. Its 
sports jacket is of the finest Shetland 
wool in brown and white hound’s 
tooth pattern. Worn with slacks of 
white herringbone weave, and brown 
suede shoes, topped by a brown felt 
hat, it is an ideal spectator’s sports cos- 
tume. Sports Jacket, $25.00 to $50.00; 
Trousers, $8.00; Brown Suede Shoes, 
$12.75; Brown Felt Hat, $10.00. 

Such excellence of form and fit re- 
quires to complete a custom made 
(to measure) shirt. These may be 
had in broadcloth or batiste in any 
hue, shade or combination of stripes, 
Tailored to the 
variants of the individual figure, 
these custom made shirts are the 
acme of comfort and good _ taste. 
Prices, $7.00 and up. 


as well as white. 


Here is a nice selection of patterns 


and weaves in an assortment of slacks 
suitable for wear with different types 
of sports jackets, and fashioned with 
the usual perfection of tailoring the 
Saks-Fifth Avenue name guarantees. 
Prices $6.50 or $20.00. 


Men’s Shops 
Sixth Floor 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City. 


SCHOOLS AND CAMPS FOR TRAVEL FAMILIES 


GIRLS SCHOOLS PLAYS and PAGEANT GIRLS CAMPS 
OAK GROVE oe CAMP AMARO 


A Quaker School for Girls Lips Yi de : . eS Newfound Lake, Hebron, N.H. For Girls 8-18. 
> Blac AcUMe TAG aaa aa : . — t : . 4 : : A choice spot on one of New Tampshire’s 
ATSIC Trap aides Ol cee a een . < : ee most beautiful lakes. Cabins with modern 
cht aic PRG onletiducntion : J : UN : : plumbing. Camp well equipped. Excellent 
Junior and Senior Schools : s g bathing beach. Program offers choice of 
Joyous Outdoor Life among Maine Hills . ¢ Z ; : horseback riding, mountain climbing, nature 
» Ss \ : LY i ‘ : study, camp-cratt, archery, life saving, hand 
Address: fos PZ crafts, tennis, athletics, music and dramatics. 
“wee : : 4 J Yee Z Careful supervision. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals Mr. and Mrs. Ray E. Crowell 


Box 134 Vassalboro, Maine : : ENS ; § : 5 Rollins Street Concord, N. 


THE MISSES ALLEN ! : ae 9 > A THE 
School for Girls j 5 ‘ . é —— Pie f Mg : TWA-NE-KO-TAH CAMPS 


iful Chautaqua Lake, N. Y. 
College and cultural courses. Development of On Beautiful Chautaq ke, N. Y 


F 3 ? 4 S al na ¢ arac » Mpa in) an 
individual chazacter. College Faculty. Resi- i nag hones verte ater 
dent, day, and five-day pupils. Outdoor eee! 3 3 e ‘ land and water sports. Golf, riding, hiking, 


Sports 4 4 : : boating, canoeing, dramatics, dancing, camp, 
: : . aN : crafts. Separate camps grouped into four 
Lucy Ellis Allen, Principal : ui : : units, ages 8-20. Send for booklet. 
West Newton Massachusetts = ge e : : Rev. and Mrs. R. Carl Stoll 
Ae : 102 Washington Snyder, N. Y. 


PENN HALL WOODLAND 


eats JUNIOR COLLEGE _ A scene from Moliere’s In the Green Mountains 
Two-Year Classica and xeneral Courses a ee a XK 
accredited by the leading colleges and uni- famous Les Femmes Sa- A private camp for Christian Girls, 6-19, at 
versities. Credits transferable 100%. 4 \ vantes as presented- by an elevation of 1700 ft. in Londonderry, Vt. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL eo ; . ace Varied program. Riding. Comfortable equip- 

Individual instruction in preparing for the ’ \ Oak Grove School, Vas ment. Physician. Rate $13.50 a week. Iaat- 
College Board Examination. Also General j ‘ Ses g J salboro, Me. The school rskild for" Boys, Pownal, Vt., affiliated 
Course and Home lJEconomics, Dramatics, eS — y ee 1 i G la dal ost i 2a * # " 
Music, Interior Decorating, Secretarial Science. \ . recently eee Nee a Le eo 2 _ 

25 acre camps. Outdoor sports. y é eae? @ for the brilliancy of its Mrs. H. G. Lorenz 


Frank S. Magill, Headmaster \ ‘ , ] J e Pe Box 424, Bennington, Vt. 
Box 30 Chambersburg, Pa. : V Sn French Department dur 


ing the past decade. 


MISS. HARRIS' SCHOOL Ue Pi CIE Wis BOYS CAMPS 


A Northern school in a tropical climate. a : \ b S < 

Outdoor classes. Boarding and Day. 3. Ss TABOR 
For entire year or short periods. ; A school on Buzzards Bay that recognizes the 
College Preparatory Courses YS : sea i king f inglan Summer 

Separate Junior Department ‘ } \ 2 a Eee rhe es a amr 
All sports like swimming and sailing the year : : ¥ rf Recreational SSue0ns OFT tS eae 
round. Address: 2 3 Nosegays and powdered plete nautical programme and cruising on 

y 2 fg 3 YN joe 7 2A rn. . KG . ary me iti 
Tullae Elimorelarris F wigs make this costume the grav Boy ey ie pune 2 ae 
1060/ ‘Brickell Ava) Miami: Florida ; party at Chevy Chase to regular feat ea. teduced fee. For illus- 
School in Washington, D. trated booklet write 


4 C., ‘a colorful spectacle. Walter Huston Lillard, Marion, Mass. 
CHEVY CHASE . ? 
An Aceredited Junior College and Senior “Robin Hood” is given by the # : CR 
High School. Art, Interior Decoration, seniors on the spacious woody x : : PALO VERDE 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics. grounds surrounding St. Mary’s < , re : : RANCH SCHOOL 


Washing antages i “ari i 6 5s : : 4 ; 
ishington Advantaxes. Hall in Faribault, Minn 4 Saseinart Catia tit aces RED 
Outdoor life and sports, . : oe —Sept. | 
Address: \ Vor young boys. Grammar and Ist two years 
es : Tal or high school. Instructor to every five 
Mrs. F. E. Farrington ce e. 3 : / boys. Modern buildings. Each boy has his 
Washington, D. C \ own horse. Swimming, Tennis, Camping 
ane she : Trips. 
John H. Deane, Head Master 


ST. MARY’S HALL A : é j \ eg Ae S. Hutchinson, Pas cl 
For Girls 12 to 19. Junior College. College é ee : - . MOWANA 


Preparatory and General Courses. Modérn 
Progressive Methods. Music, Art. Gymna- 
sium. Outdoor Sports. Address 


At Readfield, Me., on the Belgrade Lakes. 
For boys 6-18. 125 acres of playground. 
Class ‘A’ rating by the State Board of 
Health. Special tutoring for college board 
Mreso Katharine Galey: /ALB., | . entrance examinations. All ‘camp’ activities. 
Box M, Faribault, Minnesota To sail the good ship “Leif ; s For illustrated catalog write 
u > : : 
Ericson” the campers at Lana- 4 Edwin T. Lindman 


; kila, one of the Aloha Camps, eo ; at 15 Treadwell Ave. New Milford. Conn. 
BOYS SCHOOLS dress the part in Viking clothes  jgigy 
and helmets. 


ROXBURY . ici eo KAATERSKILL 


JUNIOR SCHOOL f Pownal, Vermont 
He pp a ene phe supper elementary classes For Christian boys 6-19. Varied program of 
a sh school years. for Christi ys 6-ly. y jes 
Limited Sees hae a activity. Trips. Trained — staff. Riding. 
. Ve ys. ‘ Physician. Complete equipment. $13.50 a 
Small classes. Individual instruction. week. st. 1921. Camp Woodland for girls 
Large campus—ample recreational facilities. > at Londonderry, Vt., afliliated. Vor catalog 
Summary Session. address 
Yor illustrated catalog, address Herbert G. Lorenz 
A. W. Sheriff, Headmaster a nf 
Cheshire. Gonne : Box 424, Bennington, Vt. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


When You Travel, Leave Your Children at : 4 : * as LANIER 
MERRICOURT NE Je m = : ; Piscataqua River Eliot, Maine 


They will be safe, happy and healthy in this 7 : : — Farm-Home with Camps. Boys, Girls, Jun- 
homelike Country Boarding School and Camp Roe 3 , : ee : . iors. Community organization. Music em- 
for girls and boys from 1 to 12 years. Under : : phasized. Home arts, crafts and industries 
personal cave of directors. By month or year oe ae : 3 Shea WICH, 5 LeDWIE ERC ST 
at reasonable rates. For illustrated booklet. . : : ASN SERCO Ne 
MRS. SIDNEY LANIER, 
2A Smith Court, Boston, Mass. 
After June 10th, Eliot, Maine. 


Rev. and Mrs. John T. Kingsbury 
Berlin, Conn. 


Write direct to the heads of the schools and camps that appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent on request. Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


If further help or information is needed, write PORTER SARGENT, Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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CREPES SUZETTE 


Served with $1.50 dinner in a French atmosphere. 
After theatre Champagne Cocktail with Crepe 
Suzette $1.25. Music. Featuring RENA ESTA. 

BROOK, Pianist 


PERROQUET 


134 East 61st 
NEW YORK 


irons 
+ COSMO’ oon’ 
onions ray afte 


SKY TERRACE CAFE ) 


of the 


Ca in— as > Dining and Dancing ng 
atop f THE PIERRE ROOF 
HO ule pero NTC ae R music by 
| HAROLD STERN JACK DENNY 


and Orchestra © ® Mario & Floria AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Marimba Orchestra ® Rosita Ortega _ 

Bias nd Aetaae titan $88 : Hotel Pi 

Saturday, theheon 750 to $1.00 ¢ _ AQVULE 


NO COVER CHARGE : ™ Fifth Ave. at 6{st St. 
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THE MERRY FESTIVAL OF THE DEAD 


Mexico’s Bright Tribute to the Dark God—Night Vigil at Lake Patzcuaro— 
Driving Gloom From the Graveyard 


By ERNA FERGUSSON 


HE DAY OF THE DEAD is one of the most unusual of 
Mexico’s many festivals. It is never easy to look forward to 
death with pleasure, but the Indian has done much to rob 

that grim occasion of its bitterness and sorrow. In Mexico it is 
reasonable to anticipate a bright blue coffin painted with winged 
cherubs, a funeral enlivened with dance tunes, and a grave on 
which family and friends will picnic gaily every year. Once 
having witnessed a Mexican Day of the Dead, it seems almost 
natural to shop among the coffins in the shops, to consider suit- 


able tunes for a funeral, and to make lists of guests and to pre- 
pare special menus for those future picnics. The only regret is 
that ‘one can hardly hope to be present at the grave on those 
sunny November afternoons among the bright yellow calendulas, 
while the cazwelas steam with aromatic and spicy dishes. 

The whole idea of the Day of the Dead seems to come from 
the Aztecs. The Spanish insistence upon the gloomy aspects of 
death has been minimized. The tone of the fiesta is Indian, and 
Indians accept death as sanely as they accept all the other in- 


industrious, the Tehuanas are among the finest women in Mexico. 


j 
\ 


RONTISPIECE: In the Mexican market place fruits and vege- 
are attractively displayed in neat, symmetrical piles. 
en”. by Anton Bruehl, Courtesy Delphic Studios 
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Anton Bruehl 


TAKING THE SUN 


There is something Oriental about the patience and renunciation of 

the Mexican Indian. Oftentimes he will sit for hours in the sun, lost 

in his dreams. For the difficulties of his life, he finds his chief solace 

in the celebrations and rituals, many of which, like the Day of the 
Dead, reach back to distant Aztec days. 


evitable facts of life. “Death,” they seem to say, “means coffins, 
funerals, skeletons, skulls, and graves? Fine! Then we'll make 
toy skeletons that leap out of coffins when you pull a string. 
We'll make toy funerals that pass in and out of paper churches 
when you wind a handle. We'll eat candy skulls. And we'll 
make the graves as beautiful as we can and picnic there in mem- 
ory of the people we loved while they were living.” So they do. 
On the second of November, every graveyard in the Republic 
is filled with people bringing candles, flowers and food. Many 
people wear mourning, many pray by the tombs. But the spirit 
of the occasion is that of a holiday. Every cemetery is sur- 
rounded by vendors of candles and of all sorts of fantastic food 
and toys, and at every grave is a feasting group of people. 
November first, All Saints Day everywhere, is in Mexico the 
day of the little souls, los chicos, and the second, All Souls Day, 
is the day of los grandes. The ceremonies in honor of the little 
children are the most touching. In many villages the observance 
begins at noon on the day before, though preparations have 
been going on for weeks. An altar is made in the best room 
and decorated with flowers, candles and a picture of the dead 
child’s saint. Often a toy is there too: a jiggling skeleton, a 
grinning skull, macabre dolls made of sticks and paper. Out- 
side they hang a cross of calendulas, and from the roadway to 
the door they make a path of petals to guide the wandering 
little soul. In some places it is customary for the man to do the 
cooking for this one feast. The cooking is done late in the evening 
often after the family have gone to bed, for if there were anger 
or bad thoughts the delicate food would not sustain the little 
soul. When the bread comes out of the oven it is placed steam- 
ing on the altar where are also milk, water, honey, fruit and 
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cakes: any food suitable for a child. These are the ofrendas, 
the gifts. 

The bread for los grandes is raised with pulque, and their 
souls are offered pulque instead of milk, and mole de guajalote, 
and other festive and favorite dishes. The next day all the food 
is presented to friends and neighbors or given to beggars. It is 
always eaten, but never by the family that prepared it. It is 
customary to invite friends to “pass by.” The callers bring food, 
and are offered part of what the family has. The Day of the 
Dead is one of the most intimate, friendly, family festivals of 
the year. But, like our Christmas, it dominates public affairs 
too. 

In Mexico City, blocks are set aside for puestos, where pottery, 
basketry, woven goods, food and things especially designed for 
the festival are sold. Bread of the dead is made in round loaves 
topped with a round knob for a skull and long twists for bones. 
On sale also are candy and wax skulls and skeletons, toy dogs 
and images of notables who have died during the year: aviators, 
politicians, and criminals. The idea may seem macabre, to us, 
but not to the Mexican. Indian children are brought up to look 
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AT HIS FATHER’S GRAVE 


During the Festival of the Dead every graveyard in Mexico is filled 

with people bringing candles, flowers and food in honor of their 

dead friends and relatives. The dead are the happy ones, the Indians 

believe, and candles are kept burning so that they may not come 
back and suffer again with the living. 


at all of life, hardships and illness, sex and death, with that 
coolly sensible eye which is their characteristic when they are 
grown. 

Newspapers and weeklies are full of death. Bakers and candy 
makers advertise food suitable for the dead; editorials are built 
on the theme; political observers grasp the opportunity to con- 
sign their enemies to the grave. Every theater in the Republic, 
it is safe to say, produces Don Juan Tenorio. It may seem odd 
to produce a play dealing with the seduction of a nun by the 
world’s greatest lover in honor of the dead. The last two acts 
provide the explanation. After the nun is safely disposed of, the 


DeCou from Ewing Galanias 
YOUNG FLOWER VENDORS IN THE CAPITAL 


Flowers are indispensable in. the celebration of every religious festival in Mexico, and no vendors are more irresistible than the young girls in 

native costumes who sell fresh flowers in the streets of the capital. On the Day of the Dead people everywhere throughout the land carry wreaths, 

crosses and huge armfuls of flowers to the cemeteries. These gifts of flowers and all the other rituals of this sacred occasion are a coniinuation, 
with modern variations and additions, of the ancient worship of Teomique, the Goddess of Death. 
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swash-buckling and the comedy end 
and the play is thenceforth devoted 
to specters at feasts and to marvel- 
ous canvas tombs which light up to 
reveal ghosts with sepulchral voices, 
hollowly intoning the rolling Span- 
ish rhymes. These scenes will make 
anybody’s blood run cold and pro- 
duce just the frame of mind for a 
pleasant day in the graveyard. 

The Day of the Dead is always 
pleasant for the rainy season is 
over. Skies are clear, the sunshine 
is brilliant and everybody is on the 
move. Street cars and buses are 
loaded with people carrying wreaths, 
crosses and loose armfuls of flowers. 
Every automobile bears a_ huge 
flower piece. Every hill is a carpet 
of magenta cosmos, yellow centered 
white casahuates, vermilion daisies, 
and the yellow wild marigold which 
is Mexico’s death flower. Every 
cemetery is carpeted with more 
precious flowers: orchids, _ lilies, 
roses, velvety snap-dragons in scar- 
let, violet, pink, and the pervasive 
magenta which best expresses Mex- 
ico. The gay golden yellow of the 
calendulas is seen in every conceiv- 
able kind of flower piece and often 
plucked petals are scattered thickly 
on the ground. Lighted candles in 
bottles, in low pottery holders or in 
tall stately candelabra of brass or 
silver are shaded by newspapers or 


allowed to flutter and make grotesque wax sculptures in the 


breeze. 


The cemeteries are visited by all sorts of people from the 
simplest peasant family to real elegantes, the women lovely in 
black veils caught back from clear ivory faces and falling in 


Erna Fergusson 
GALA COSTUME 
The headdress, or huipil, which the women of Tehuan- 
tepec wear on special occasions, is made of white pleated 
flounce, intricately arranged. It looks like a white halo 
from the front and falls over the back and shoulders 
like two drooping wings. 


long grace to their heels. These 
are the people who drive up in big 
cars with elaborate offerings from 
the florists and magnificent candle- 
sticks to place on the marble tombs. 
Many of these people bring no 
food, but many spread elaborate 
lunches on the ground or even on 
flat gravestones. 

Many of these customs of the Day 
of the Dead come’from the Aztec 
death rites and from the worship 
of Mictlanteceulti, god of the in- 
ferno, whose temple was called 
Tlalxico, the center of the earth. 
His body was a skeleton, on his 
shield was a skull, and his cult re- 
quired the sacrifice of many living 
victims. Of these services, Torque- 
mada says, “All the offerings and 
sacrifices which were made in his 
temple were prepared at night and 
not by-day, because, as Our Lord 
Christ says, ‘He who does evil loves 
the darkness and avoids the light.’ ” 
Mictlanteceulti was honored, natur- 
ally, in funeral rites. After death, 
the body was burned, the ashes were 
gathered into a box, and an image 
of the deceased was placed beside 
it. In the case of a nobleman or a 
chief, the rites were very elaborate 
and many victims were sacrificed. 
In the case of a poor person, the 
only sacrifice might be that of a 
dog who would be useful in guiding 


the soul across the river. For four days offerings were made of 


copal incense, flowers, food and drink, At the end of that 


IN HONOR OF THOSE WHO ARE GONE 


period, the soul’s difficult journey was supposed to begin, and 
victims were sacrificed to accompany and assist him. At inter- 
vals during the first year and every year thereafter, these offer- 
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On the Day of the Dead all women dress in their loveliest costumes, and no costumes are finer than those of the Tehuanas. The girl at the left 
wears the gold necklace which all Tehuanas prize and which are generally adorned with several ten and twenty dollar American gold pieces. At 
the right is one of the old Tehuana women wearing the most elaborate type of huipil made of lace. In the center is a grave decorated for the 
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Day of the Dead. 


CHURCH AND MARKET PLACE 


The beautiful churches of Mexico, which are scattered lavishly from one end of the country to the other, 

often provide a background of beauty for the humblest regions. On the Day of the Dead flowers are piled 

high before the altars and hundreds of fresh candles burn in honor of departed souls. Here the tile-tipped 
towers of San Miguel are seen rising above one of the markets in the capital. 


ings were repeated. Torquemada says, “those who make the 
offerings eat and drink until they fall, and dance and cry, 
remembering the death of the departed.” Flowers were always 
used, and water was an important part of the offering, because 
the dead were thought to be going on a long and very dry 
journey. Aside from the human sacrifice and the cremation, 
these customs persist, practically unchanged, today. 

Among the Tarascans, especially at Janitzio, an island in 
Lake Patzcuaro, the dead are honored on the night of November 
first. But the little dead are entertained in the homes on the 
night before All Saints Day. Tacho invited me to his house 
for the fiesta of the little dead. 

Tacho is a launchman whose motor is rebellious, whose boat 
needs constant bailing, and whose prices vary. His features 
and his scanty beard are Indian, and he wears the Indian’s 
guaraches. But he has the blue jeans of the mestizo workman, 
and his launch is certainly of the modern world. When the 
launch sputters, hesitates or stops his distress amounts to an- 
guish, and between trips he hangs around doubtingly hope- 
ful like a spanked little boy. He has a limpid brown eye, 
guileless and candid, which one notices on making a deal for 
the launch. Later, when Tacho breaks the news that the agreed 
price was not enough, he turns the other eye: narrow, blood- 
shot, shrewd, and greedy. However, Tacho’s childlike smile 


wins him friends in spite of 
everything. Tacho said that 
it would be a great honor if 
Nina, meaning me, would 
come to supper. His family 
had three little dead ones, he 
said: two brothers who died 
years ago, and a baby that 
had never lived. 

The market did not offer a 
large selection of gifts, but 
I purchased long candles, 
three grinning candy skulls, 
and a charming funeral scene 
with a very flat candy corpse 
on a black paper coffin, a 
priest and acolytes, tall can- 
delabra, and a fluttering cut- 
paper tree. It was delicately 
and exquisitely made and it 
cost twenty centavos. 

In Tacho’s kitchen, an old 
woman was making tortillas 
in the ruby glow of the char- 


James C. Sawders 


In the dances at Guadalupe, 
death plays a prominent role. 


Wallace W. Kirkland 
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: i ae) Wallace Ww. Kare 
THE LAST RITES 


In some parts of Mexico curious Aztec burial customs still survive. 

Here an Indian girl is seated beside the bier of her baby sister. As 

part of the. ceremonies, dancers move about the bier, exploding 
fire crackers from time to time in front of the dead child. 


coal fire, and in the other room the altar was ready. Cerise 
geraniums and white lilies were among the calendulas. There 
was a lithograph of Gaudalupe and offerings on plates. Tacho’s 
wife, a plump complacent woman, bossed two other women and 
three small girls, who brought a smaller table for me and laid 
it with a lace cloth, a plate, a cup, and a pitcher of milk. I 
was to sup with the little dead ones, it seemed. The tamales, 
made of sweet corn, were cold and insipid, and the milk had a 
curious taste, but the hospitality was so generous and warm 


FOOD FOR THE SPIRITS 


Near every cemetery vendors do a thriving business in toy skulls, 
skeletons, coffins and other lugubrious insignia. They also sell the 
favorite foods for the picnics that are held at the graves. 


Wallace W. Kirkland 


that I ate two tamales and drank all the milk under the beam- 
ing eyes of the whole family. 

Afterward we went out on the lake, lilac with deep flashes 
from the fading sunset. When the moon rose it made the water 
and the sky the same gray-blue, with stars dipping deep in the 
lake, and ghostly villages showing white towers and sharp points 
of light along the shore. Tacho assured me that many of the 
villages would be entertaining the little dead with fireworks; 
but only an occasional rocket rose sputtering from Huecorio, 
Tzintzenguaro, or Eroncuariquaro, far away on the other shore. 
Janitzio, which would be so important tomorrow night, was 
dark and still. Janitzio is a pyramidal island. On that moonlight 
night the flat white walls of the church sent the moonlight palely 
back, and the smooth sheet of the water was broken only by dull 
purple ripples where a snake swam gaily with his tail out or a 
turtle made a wider break in the silver. When Tacho turned the 


(Continued on page 53) 


FUNERAL PROCESSION 


The Mexican Indians strive to brighten even the humblest funeral with color and pageantry. A band generally precedes the funeral procession; 
the coffin is gaily painted and heaped with flowers; and, if possible, special food and drink is served the guests. The Indian accepts death sanely 
and stoically, as one of the inevitable facts of life. 
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These two marmosets are seen in typical belligerent attitudes. 


against his neighbors. 


The male is extremely jealous of the female and is always ready to defend her 


A JUNGLE ISLAND IN PANAMA 


HERE armored Spaniards once 
WW conch and died in search of 

gold and where, more recently, 
hundreds of engineers and thousands of 
workers dug the canal that joins the 
two greatest oceans on earth, there is a 
fascinating jungle-covered island. Sit- 
uated in Gatun. Lake, the Island of 
Barro Colorado is a perfect wild life 
sanctuary where jungle animals may 
live naturally and peacefully as they did 
before the glowing coals of old Panama 
painted the sky with crimson. 

In this dense, vibrating jungle I spent 
magic summer days observing the ani- 
mal and plant life. My cabin was on 
the borderline between civilization and 
the jungle. My back and side windows 
looked out on an area that held its own 
against the-advances of man—a veritable 
laboratory of primeval tropical life. 
From my front window I could see ships 
from all parts of the world passing 
through Gatun Lake. Lumber boats 
carrying immense piles of wood from 
Washington and Oregon to eastern ports, 
tramp steamers from China, Japan, and 
the Philippines and many splendid pas- 


The Strange Pageant of Primeval Life 


By DAVID EDWARD STARRY 


Photographs by Dr. Alfred O. Gross 


The toucan’s grotesque beak is useful in gath- 

ering succulent fruit. Only in flight does the 

bird seem awkward and the bill an absurd 
luxury. 


senger liners moved by at all hours of 
the day and night pushing their black- 
ened funnels above the green of the 
forests. At night the red and white 
buoy-lights would pierce the monoto- 
nous unbroken expanse of black. 

When speaking of the jungle one’s 
thoughts inevitably turn to monkeys, 
those inimitable, mischievous carica- 
tures of ourselves, who live in the 
jungle and defy the rain god whenever 
a hard shower descends through the 
tropic night. 

The black howlers are particularly 
defiant creatures and their voices may 
be heard for two miles. The black 
howling monkey is generally about four 
feet in length, one-half of which is tail. 
Tm sure that if one should ask a black 
howler what he considers his most im- 
portant implement of locomotion he 
would choose his tail. He uses his tail 
to swing from tree to tree, to hold him- 
self on a branch for the night’s repose, 
and even in death the muscles in the tail 
do not relax their grip until the tissues 
and bones are decayed and the carcass 
is useless. 
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THE ARMADILLO 


Essentially a nocturnal creature, the armadillo’s eyes are more suited for the dark than for the bright 
When attacked by enemies, the armadillo rolls him- 
self up inside his carapace and calmly awaits results. As a rule the creature spends most of its time 
in its burrow, which is about two yards long with an entrance just large enough to admit the animal’s body. 


glare of daylight which dazzles and bewilders it. 


Despite their ugly-looking 
teeth the black howlers are veg- 
etarians and seem to follow 
definite highways through the 
jungle in search of trees bearing 
their favorite leaves or fruits. A 
clan of about ten usually travels 
together, and among themselves 
they seem to maintain perfect 
peace. 

As human mimics and verit- 
able jesters of the forest, 
monkeys have always been no- 
torious. The white-faced and 
squirrel monkeys or marmosets 
are no exception. Once I saw 
a white-faced monkey drink the 
sweet nectar from the cup-like 
flower of the balsa tree. He 
held the flower cup with both 
hands and drank, eyeing me 
playfully the while. Was it a 
toast to me or to the good and 
happy life that all monkeys 
lead among the tree tops? 

To mention the porcupines and opossums that were seen 
on the island is to link the jungle definitely with our 
northern woods. But there are some minor differences due 
to the warmer climate. One difference is especially no- 
ticeable in the porcupine. The porcupine of the tropics 
has no hair between his quills as does the porcupine of 
the north. The reason is obvious. What use would an in- 
habitant of an eternally warm tropical rain forest have for 
hair which serves largely to keep the creature warm? 

The tropical opossum loses none of the interesting habits 
of his northern cousin. He can play dead with just as much 
art and can raise fabulously large families. At times a mother 
opossum of ordinary size may be seen ‘with from eleven to 
twelve young the size of rats all clinging to the old female’s 
body while she climbs through the tree tops seemingly ob- 
livious of her burden. Her feet with bent claws, her long pre- 
hensile tail and sharp teeth are remarkably adapted to an ar- 
boreal life. 
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able by its peculiar gait and its elongated nose. 
sharp eyes. At frequent intervals its long tongue will shoot out to catch a tiny ant which it has seen 


Another interesting jungle cit- 
izen is the coati. To see a coati 
brace his legs and slide down a 
wild almond tree like a donkey 
on a steep hill is worth more 
than half a dozen circuses. The 
coati’s nearest relation is the 
raccoon, whom he resembles in 
size and general appearance. 
The coati has a long nose which 
is useful in digging for succulent 
roots and _ insects; powerful 
claws serve as efficient weapons. 
He carries his bushy tail jauntily 
erect in a way that suggests a 
combined periscope and interro- 
gation mark. 

The male coatis desert their 
wives after mating and lead a 
bachelor’s existence. The females 

.and young band together for pro- 
tection and will sometimes attack 
human beings when they are 
walking in the forest. The best 
thing one can do in such a case 
is to climb the nearest tree and 


THE ANTEATER 


As it winds its restless, solitary way through the damp jungle forests, the anteater is easily distinguish- 


Though it appears to be a sluggish creature, it has 


moving among the leaves. 


pray that the enraged coati will not follow. The coati is an 
excellent climber and almost always takes to a tree when pur- 
sued. 

Many male coatis came to feed on the papayas, plantains 
and bananas planted near my cabin, but they were always 
suspicious and never became very tame. 

The most inanimate looking creature in existence is prob- 
ably the three-toed sloth. In a forest where all animals are 
prepared to fight an enemy with talons and teeth, the sloth 
presents a perfect picture of passive resistance. Yet I doubt 
if the death rate among sloths is higher than that of the other 
animals of the jungle. Nature has endowed the sloth with a 
coat of hair that is long, coarse and wavy, Covered with this 
protective garment it hangs upside down from a tree branch— 
a masterpiece of the versatility of mother nature’s creations. 
Nowhere else in the world but in a jungle could it live, for 
here there are many trees in whose uppermost branches, out 
of reach of the jaguar, ocelot and puma, the sloth may 


ladylike, proud and gracious and prefers a vegetable diet. 
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Every morning huge flocks of 

parrots set out for their feed- 

ing grounds. At sunset they re- 

turn to carry on a shrill discus- 

sion of the day’s events, as this 
pair is doing. 


A TRIO OF JUNGLE BIRDS 
The hawk, the guan and the buzzard are three typical jungle birds. The hawk sits silently in the tall trees and awaits his prey. The guan is 


The buzzard doesn’t kill but there must be death before he eats. He is the scav- 


enger of the forest. 


hang and feed calmly and de- 
liberately on leaves. It has 
been said that sloths eat so 
slowly that before one meal 
is finished it is time for an- 
other to begin. In fact, they 
must do nothing except eat 
during their whole lives. 

Almost everyone has seen 
the anteater at a circus or 
zoological park and has been 
fascinated by the long head 
which finally terminates in 
the thin worm-like tongue. 
By use of this tongue it se- 
cures the ants that are its sole 
nourishment. Aside from the 
fact that it must subsist on 
this monotonous diet the ant- 
eater has other queer defects: 
it can not yawn because its 
mouth is too small; it has no 
voice; and finally, it is forced 
to hobble along on the sides 
of its feet because its toes are 
twisted awkwardly. No won- 
der the anteater is compara- 
tively scarce. In a _ region 
where the birth rate is unusu- 
ally high, the female ant- 
eater gives birth to only one 
child. 

According to an old Mexi- 
can legend the armadillo was 
supposed to have been sent 
in direct answer to the pray- 
ers of devout Mexicans in 
order to kill off the numer- 
ous venomous snakes. The 
Mexicans also thought that 
the armadillo was merely an 
opossum with a coat of armor 
to combat the reptiles. Far 
less poetically, the armadillo 
has been described by some 


unscientific wag as an anteater covered with a dish pan. 

The armadillo feeds on ants but it also eats angle worms, 
young birds, eggs, carrion, and as a last resort green plants. For 
this reason the armadillo never goes hungry. Where other ani- 
mals are lean because of a lack of food he is fat and active. 

One of the most interesting ways to see the bird and animal 
life of Barro Colorado is to skirt the coast in a cayuca, or na- 
tive canoe. The shores vary greatly. In some places one glides 
under perpendicular red clay banks from which long ferns 
dangle like green pendants; in other places the green tangle 
of the jungle reaches the water’s edge or even extends beyond. 
Sometimes one comes unexpectedly on a curving, sandy beach. 
In such places it is pleasant to disembark and search along the 
shore on foot. On these beaches iguanas and long-tailed liz- 
ards like to bask in the sunlight. Some of the inlets contain 
floating islands and stretches of marshland covered with sedges. 

Once in a while the inlets slip under the overhanging trees 
into pleasant cool lagoons where the sunlight never enters and 
where everything is covered with mosses and ferns. Here 
crocodiles are found. In one of these hidden lagoons a minia- 
ture and beautiful waterfall was recently discovered. For years 
and years, no doubt, this cascade had sung sweet music only 
to have it fall on such unappreciative ears as those of old “scaly 
back.” 

I was puzzled as to just how the long-tailed lizards—the na- 
tives call them Jesus Christ lizards—are able to skim over the 
water without breaking through. They seem to do it as easily 
as we walk down a jungle trail. There are two things that may 
account for it: their webbed 
feet and their speed. They 
go so fast that one must be 
on the alert to catch a 
glimpse of them performing 
what seems a miracle. 

As a rule Sylvestre, a na- 
tive of Panama, accompanied 
me on my cayuca trips about 
the island. He could speak 
only Spanish and I could 
speak only English. Despite 
the fact that we had to com- 
municate with one another 
by an elaborate sign language 
our explorations were always 
interesting. Once we sud- 


The wory-billed woodpecker is 
usually found in dead treetops, 
probing and hammering into 
the wood for insects. These 
creatures are being rapidly ex- 
terminated. 
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The Central American porcupine is an agile tree climber. These 
creatures have an excessive love for salt and they will wreck buildings 
and chew bark from trees to get the saline flavor. 


denly came upon a narrow strip 
of foamy, soapy-looking water 
that stretched from an immense 
submerged stump into the dark 
recesses of a vine draped inlet. 
I pointed to the foamy trail and 
looked questioningly at Sylves- 
tre. He immediately answered, 
“Alligator, alligator.” (The na- 
tives call the crocodiles alliga- 
tors. There are no true alliga- 
tors in Panama). If there was 
a crocodile near I wanted to get 
a good view of him and I indi- 
cated this fact to Sylvestre. 

We followed the waterway as 
quietly as possible and soon 
passed from the bright sunlight 
into the twilight of the canopied 
bay. Just ahead I discerned 
something brown and 
sticking above the water. “Sure- 
ly.” I said to myself, “there is 
our crocodile. Maybe we'll be 
able to come close enough so 
that I can tap his armored back 
with my paddle.” 

We drew nearer and [ already had my paddle raised to give 
him the jab that would send him scuttling off into the black 
depths. A few more strokes and we auld be upon him, but, 
alas, just then the cayuca struck the submerged part of the log 
ahs exposed part I thought was the crocodile’s back. After 
some pushing and prying we slid off the log and turned to the 
open, sunlit lake again to look for things that were not playing 
tricks on us. 

Crocodiles are formidable creatures. In the upper jaw of the 
crocodile there are two holes which permit the teeth of the 
lower jaw to pass completely through. Once a crocodile has 
anything in its mouth it is pretty sure to remain there. 

Birds were very conspicuous from the window of my cottage 
and passed in a never ceasing pageant across my vision. The 
ones that came closest were the small sparrow-like birds with 
their gay feathers. One little dull colored bird had a very 
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The coati resembles the raccoon in size and general appearance. 

As it forages for nuts and roots on the forest floor, it appears 

peaceful enough. Any interference, however, will result in violent 
anger. 


sweet song which it rendered every afternoon about half-past 
five from the low branches of a cassava plant. Farther down 
the hillside in the cecropias, bananas, and palms the larger and 
gaudier birds with loud, rasping voices would perch and feed. 
The smaller and less colorful birds usually have the sweetest 
and most musical songs. 

The toucan is undoubtedly the queerest. most grotesque and 
most abundant of the larger birds to be found in the deep 
tropical jungles. The old Panamanians called the toucan, pico 
feo, or ugly face, on account of its huge gaudy bill. The natives 
still use parts of the bill for ornamental purposes, and many 
years ago in the time of muzzle loading guns the bills were 
used as powder flasks. 

Several toucans visited us almost daily. They usually came 
in the late afternoon to feed on cecropia fruit. Through the 
deep green of the trees their gaudy yellows, reds, oranges, greens, 
and blues flashed brilliantly. 

Ghiesbrecht’s hawk, a beautiful black and white bird, perched 
in the tree several times a week but did not come to eat ce- 
cropia fruit. He came undoubtedly to look for snakes which 
form a large part of his diet. It is not uncommon to see this 
hawk winging away with a wriggling, struggling snake in his 
bill. Snakes are more easily seen and found in a clearing than 
in a wooded area. 

One day when I was with Syl- 
vestre we heard a sharp tap-tap 
far above us, and upon looking 
up found that the noise was 
made by a woodpecker hammer- 
ing on the top of a dead tree. 
By size and coloring we knew 
the bird to be Malherbe’s wood- 
pecker, a relative of our ivory- 
billed woodpecker of the United 
States. However, the bill of this 
bird is not white. The distin- 
guishing feature is his bright 
red-crested head which bobbed 
up and down, as he hammered, 
like a dislocated doll’s head. 

Cormorants were common to 
the island and spent most of 
the time in their favorite habi- 
tat, the water. When one sees 
a cormorant swimming the part- 
ly submerged head is often 
mistaken for that of a turtle or 
snake. Upon a nearer approach 
one learns of his mistake, and 
the supposed snake or turtle 


The opossum is another night hawk of the jungle. When he is caught 
prowling about he plays dead with a realism that is uncanny. 


THE LONG-TAILED 
LIZARD 


The long-tailed lizard 
lives on the lake shore 
along with his relative, 
the iguana. It does most 
of its hunting for in- 
sects on old branches 
and tree irunks. The 
natives regard the crea- 
ture with particular rev- 
erence because it can 
walk on water. Its 
webbed feet and ex- 
treme agility enable it 
to perform this miracle. 


THE LAZIEST ANIMAL IN THE JUNGLE 


The sloth will hang to the limb of a tree for hours. It seldom has to disturb itself 
for the vegetable matter on which it feeds. Fortunately it has few enemies. In 
this picture a mother three-toed sloth is seen asleep with its baby in its arms. 


rises from the water with a great deal of splashing and flapping 
and turns its curved neck towards some sheltered cove where it 
will not be disturbed. Sometimes we saw whole flocks of cor- 
morants far above us winging along in almost perfect V forma- 
tion and making us think of Canadian geese in flight. 

It was interesting to sit in the cabin in the afternoon and 
watch the showers come across Gatun Lake. They usually came 
across the lake from Frijoles and soon curtained our view of 
the mainland. These were real rainstorms which drenched 
everything completely, but they were pleasant and caused no 
real excitement or preparation among the wild life. In the 
north just before a shower, the birds scatter hither and yon 
making last minute preparations for the coming deluge. Here, 
they go calmly about their tasks, and when the rain comes 
quietly stop beneath some broad leaf and wait until the down- 
fall is over. 

On the island there were innumerable beautiful butterflies. 


They fluttered in and out the heavy jungle growth 
like bits of gaily colored silk. The most conspicu- 
ous butterfly was the large blue morphos. It was 
the largest butterfly that we saw and the most beau- 
tiful. The upper surface of its wings seemed to be 
one expanse of light blue. It did not flap its wings 
like its smaller relatives but seemed to be wafted 
along like a bit of down from a thistle. It was as 
though the color had suddenly been blown from a 
flower and was drifting lazily through the air. 

The silken webs of spiders hung everywhere 
throughout the jungle. Some of the webs were far 
more beautiful than precious stones. In the morn- 
ing when the dew was still glistening we would come 
across a baby web not more than three inches in di- 
ameter suspended between two delicate stems. On 
every strand of this diaphanous web a dew drop re- 
flected every color of the rainbow, while in the center 
the dew seemed to have run together and formed a 
gem of pure blue. Out in an open field such a sight 
might not have challenged our attention, but here in the green 
depths of the jungle where most things are somber-colored and 
the sun does not often penetrate, a single beam of sunlight 
accidentally striking an object so well equipped to reflect its 
colors produced a beautiful effect. 

Nowhere in the jungle is the struggle for existence among 
plants more plainly illustrated than by the strangler fig and its 
unfortunate victim. The seed of this fig is usually carried by 
a bird, who drops it into a tree where it lodges in a crotch or 
among the branches. Aerial roots are then sent down. In time 
these roots reach the ground, become a trunk, and begin the 
slow process of surrounding the tree that has befriended them. 
By the time that the supporting tree has lost all its strength 
and is ready to rot and die the strangler fig has become larger 
and strong enough to support itself. Sometimes as we went 
over the jungle trails the aerial roots of this plant murderer 


(Continued on page 38) 
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BACK TO THE HILLS AGAIN! 


The New Gold Rush in Colorado 


a 


By DAVID LAVENDER 


4 


The donkey is still the favorite freight vehicle of 
the prospector. He is cheap, patient and sturdy. 
Furthermore, he can go anywhere. 


ACK in the Colorado hills they tell a hoary old joke which 
runs as follows: An old prospector died and started for 
Heaven. At the Pearly Gates he was met by St. Peter, 

who stopped him to inquire into his credentials. 

During the questioning St. Peter asked, “What was your busi- 
ness on earth?” 

“I was a prospector.” 

“A prospector! You can’t come in!” 

“Why not?” 

“There are too many such fellows here, and they are causing 
no end of trouble. They are assaying their harps, digging up 
the Golden Streets, sinking shafts in the Elysium Fields, and 
blasting tunnels through the Happy Mountains. It’s driving 
the rest of us peace-loving angels fairly frantic.” 

The applicant for admission considered the situation 
gravely. Finally he said, “I’ll make a bargain with ye, Pete. 
If ye’ll let me in, I'll git ye shed of every mother’s son of them 
gold miners.” 

The terms were satisfactory and the gates were opened. Once 
inside, the prospector lost no time in starting a rumor that there 
was.a big gold strike in the vortex of Hell. In an instant 
the entire mining population and no few of the other angels 
had cast off their crowns, seized picks and shovels, and dis- 
appeared over the rim. 

The old prospector and St., Peter watched them streaming 
past. As the last one passed from sight, the prospector sud- 
denly grabbed up a pick and set out in pursuit. 

“So long, Pete!” he called over his shoulder. 
too!” 


“Tm goin’ 
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That joke is of course symbolic of every gold rush. A rumor, 
which no one disbelieves, based on the one word: Gold. An 
irresistible fever, a wild stampede, and history is born. It 
turned Uncle Sam’s attic, Alaska, from a barren waste known 
only to sealers and fur traders into a priceless treasure house. 
Because of it the forty-niners wrested California from the placid 
Spanish ranchers. It was gold that put the star of Colorado 
in the azure corner of the nation’s flag. 

As far as Colorado is concerned, the hunt for gold was started 
by that renowned old caballero, Don Francisco de Coronado. 
In 1541 he penetrated into the southern part of the state while 
searching for the fabled Seven Cities of Cibola. He found, 
however, none of the precious metal. 

Until 1858 it seemed that there was nothing to Coronado’s 
dreams. There was apparently neither golden cities nor golden 
veins, Sporadic prospecting occasionally turned up enough 
color to keep hope alive. But for most of the weary. fortune 
hunters who arrived wild-eyed with the belief that nuggets 
could be picked up like pebbles on the seashore only disap- 
pointment awaited. The slogan “Pike’s Peak or bust” became 
“Pike’s Peak and busted.” 

A few heroic souls persevered. Into the foothills along Clear 
Creek went a man named Jackson, alone, shelterless through 
the December nights, digging in the frozen ground with his 
hunting knife. A few miles away, unknown to him, John Greg- 


ory was prospecting under similar conditions. 
They both struck it and struck it rich. 
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SEEKING GOLD 


Once again the streams of Colorado are lined by hopeful prospectors. 

Panning was the first method ever used to recover gold. It requires 

no investment and after a little practice an adept miner can wash 

as many as seventy-five pans of gravel a day. He is not likely to get 

much gold, but at present prices he may secure the fraction of an 
ounce necessary to supply his simple needs. 


The stampede was on. Overnight were born flourishing 
towns: Idaho Springs, Empire City, Blackhawk, Georgetown. 
In quick succession came new placer finds: Boulder, Oro, Fair- 
play, Breckenridge. Everything was high, wide and handsome. 
Those who were not rich confidently expected to be so on the 
morrow. Life was a sweet and glorious thing. 

This was Colorado’s first gold rush. Since then it has been 
followed, in alternate ebb and flow, by others, each as joyous 
and unrestrained as its predecessor. New fuel was added to 
the flame in 1878 with the discovery on old placer grounds of 
unsuspected minerals—lead carbonates shot through with sil- 
ver. There ensued frenzied stampedes to the roaring towns 
of Leadville, Aspen, and others. Rich finds of the white metal 
opened up the rugged, incredibly magnificent San Juan Moun- 
tains. A railroad pushed its narrow-gauge tracks over dizzy 
heights and through yawning gorges to bring added prosperity 
to the new fields, and Silverton, Ouray, and Telluride appeared 
upon the map. 

In 1891 a cowpuncher, ignoring the derision of his comrades, 
was picking up pieces of float rock along the south-western 
slopes of Pike’s Peak. For two years his search was fruitless, 
but at last he stumbled across specimens that held promise. 
He staked out a claim, went to Colorado Springs, and had the 
ore assayed. It was sylvanite, running $250 in gold per ton. 
The prospector lost his head. He loaded up on bad liquor. 
While still crazed, he sold his claim for five hundred dollars 
and on his broncho galloped through the streets yelling the 
news of his discovery at the top of his lungs. Within a year 
a flourishing city stood on the once barren cow pasture. The 
city was Cripple Creek, producer of millions. Its 
discoverer, Bob Womack, died, ironically, in pov- 
erty. 

About the same time another prospector was cross- 
ing the precipitous mountains that lie between the 
towns of Silverton and Ouray. Keeping his own 


counsel, he poked about Imogene Basin, testing moribund 
claims, the owners of which were looking for silver and lead. 
He found low-grade traces of silver. But this did not interest 
him. He was hunting bigger game. And he found it—tel- 
lurium, rich in gold, some samples running as high as $3000 
per ton. No liquor and wild broadcasting of the news followed 
this strike. Quietly he bought up every claim in the basin, se- 
curing most of them on tax titles at ridiculously low figures. 
Not until then did the world know of the bonanza and its dis- 
coverer, Thomas Walsh. 

These two scenes were repeated, with minor variations, in a 
hundred different spots by a hundred different men. The hey- 
day was reached about the year 1916, by which time the total 
mineral output of Colorado had exceeded one and a third bil- 
lion dollars. 

The mining camps were a wild mixture of the incongruous 
elements that brought them into existence. Ugly, they squatted 
in settings of incomparable beauty. The latest Parisian fash- 
ions were shown in unpainted shops. Hotels were improvised 
in tents, and tables set up in the open air served alike for food, 
whiskey, and cards. Men in rags carried fortunes in their 
pockets. The narrow streets, lined with clap-trap, false-fronted 
buildings, overflowed with jostling, hilarious crowds. Lumber- 
ing ox teams made way for dashing carriages. Thoroughbred 
horses pranced beside nondescript donkeys. Tin-horn gamblers, 


society women, college trained engineers, illiterate foreigners 
crowded the sidewalks that blazed their gaudy grandeur 
throughout the night. Although life may have been tawdry 
and its emotions as shallow as they were hectic, it had, none 
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TELLURIDE 


Telluride was one of 
the most famous min- 
ing towns in Colorado. 
During its boom days 
in the last century, it 
boasted thirty-six  sa- 
loons but no church. 
In those prosperous 
times no coin smaller 
than a quarter was in 
circulation. During 
the period of mining 
stagnation, it was de- 
serted; but today it is 
again an active town. 
In the upper picture 
a typical mule train 
is coming down from 
the high mountains. 
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THE ATLAS MINE NEAR OURAY 


No spot is too remote for the avid prospectors. They put their mines where they find 

the gold, even though it may be one of the most inaccessible regions in the Rockies. 

The Atlas Mine above Ouray is one of several of the famous mines of this region which 
produced many of the great Colorado fortunes. Once again the Atlas is working. 


the less, a zest and a tang such as is to be found only in boom- 
time mining camps, and the eager men and women took all 
it had to offer with both hands wide open. 

But gradually the pay dirt was exhausted, the ore bodies 
worked out. One by one the mines closed, and with them the 
stores, the hotels, the saloons, and brothels. From the corners 
of the earth the inhabitants had come; back to the corners 
they scattered. A shroud of dust and decay settled down upon 
the deserted towns. 

The dearth of the known ore bodies came, roughly, during 
the inflated prosperity of the mad twenties. This meant higher 
costs for materials, supplies, and labor. Gold of course did 
not advance in price with other commodities. The squeeze 
completed the forcing out of companies that yet had blocks 
of low-grade ore awaiting development. Silver, its back already 
broken by its demonitization, sagged to 25 cents an ounce. Only 
a fortunate few of the mines were able to continue operations, 
and these had to cut corners closely with rigid economy. About 
the time the Canadian gold boom was well under way in 
1928-29, mining in Colorado was almost at a standstill. 

Recently I was in Cripple Creek. The town is thronged. A 
buoyant optimism has replaced the vacant retrospection of yes- 
terday. The cobwebs have been swept out of the old stores; the 
broken, staring windows of the crumbling buildings have been 
curtained by the impetuous people that re-inhabit them. A 
house is being built—the first in decades. Some of the pristine 
glamour has departed, it is true, never to return. Automobiles 
cough through streets where formerly champing horses and 
stubborn donkeys held sway. But the sidewalks yet show the 
deep grooves worn by the hurrying feet of a dead legion. One 
has only to close his eyes to see again the excited miners pack- 
ing the curbstone trading marts and frantically snapping up 
every share of soaring stock offered for sale. It is not neces- 
sary to close one’s eyes to see once more Hope, armed with pick 
and shovel, scurryimg across the bare, pock-marked hills, grub- 
bing into forgotten drifts, sending new hoists whirring up and 
down deserted shafts, 


I chanced to go into an old junk store. A 
sagging, toothless old man attended my wants. 
He did not care to sell, however. He was there 
to reform. Before I had turned over half a 
dozen old brasses, he was preaching me a 
pathetic little sermon, playing hymns on a 
wheezy hand organ, and singing soulfully in a 
threadbare voice. Outside a group of idlers 
paused to jeer before going into a resuscitated 
bar next door for a shot of whiskey and a game 
of three card monte. 

They are all back again: those who want to 
go to the devil along the brightest path and 
those who would try to redeem them; the hon- 
est workers, miners and merchants alike, and 
the parasites—gamblers, shysters, vendors of 
poison liquor and all their ilk—who would live 
off them; men who conscientiously try to de- 
velop the mines they have, and promoters who, 
with a myriad brazen schemes, try to sell 
worthless holes which they do not have. For 
every good mine that~is opened, another will 
be salted; for every dividend that is paid, some 
sucker will hold a hatful of engraved stock not 
worth the powder to blow it up. For every 
lucky man who strikes it rich, a thousand will 
grope unrewarded. All the tension is back, all 
the romance and heartache, all the sudden dizzy 
spins that Fortune twists with reckless abandon 
through a booming gold camp. 

This thing we laughingly call the depression 
was the first motivation to send the prospectors 
back to their burrowing. It was not a venture so much as 
an escape. Bankrupt farmers, unemployed laborers, job- 
less clerks who were not content to walk the streets got out 
rusty old gold pans and hied themselves to the gravel beds 
along the streams. It was not profitable; but it was a living. 
Those who would not accept charity could have at least in- 
dependence, health, and, above all, hope out under the wind- 
swept skies. 

Then came the adrenaline that set the weary heart beating 
with fresh vitality. The President pegged the price of gold. 
From $20.67 per ounce it sky-rocketed to over thirty dollars. 
It is still going up to unprecedented heights. The ink on the 
papers announcing the news was not yet dry before the hills 
swarmed anew. Anybody, everybody might become rich over 
night. Why not? All you need is a pick and shovel. 

Pessimism has no place in a gold rush. The voice of caution 
is drowned by the roar of prosperity. And prosperity is the 
clarion call of the mining camps today. A trip through the 
Colorado Mountains will disclose a movement and bustle that 
has been missing for years. Flesh is again clothing the skele- 
.tons of the ghost towns. The dead camps are stirring in their 
graves. Old mines are re-opening; new ones are discovered. 
From the long-famed fields—Idaho Springs, Cripple Creek, 
Alma, Leadville—spread growing rumors of big finds. From 
brand new territories, such as Mancos, comes news of sensa- 
tionally rich discoveries in formations hitherto supposed barren. 

Today’s mining is a wondrous hodge-podge of the obsolete 
and the modern, Steel trams to span mountain cliffs and 
chasms; motorized trucks to replace the creaking ore wagons; 
compressed air to relieve the slow and tedious drilling by 
hand; electricity to supplant crude water-power appliances; 
all these and many more await the beck and call of com- 
panies which can somehow raise the necessary capital. But 
alongside the busy wheels of modern machinery creeps the 
old time burro. Mortar and pestle grind within hearing of 
stamp mills. These things are cheap. And money is something 
of which the present day prospector has as little as did his fore- 
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runhers. He is glad to take his chances with a grubstake. 

In Idaho Springs a few days ago I saw a grizzled old giant 
panning gravel at a filling station. Motor cars were all around 
him; but he had walked down from the hills to get water. 
I watched him wash the gold just as it has been done for the 
last hundred years. It showed good colors. His eyes were 
glassy and his hands shook as he looked back up the mountain. 
Carefully he put the dust in a frayed leather pouch and 
walked to a nearby store. On the strength of his showing he 
got a grubstake—beans, dynamite, and the ever-present jug of 
whiskey. 

Where lonely Ten Mile Creek comes boiling down into the 
Animas Canyon, I saw last summer a splintered cable span- 
ning the roily waters of the Rio de las Animas. Along it 
bounced a cracked, rusty tram car. In it was hunched a man. 
He was coming across for supplies. As he tossed a sack of 
flour, a pound of coffee, and some fuse into the unique con- 
veyance, he asked me over for dinner, promising fresh trout. 
We climbed into the swaying car and by means of a rope pul- 
ley nailed to a tree on the opposite side we hauled ourselves 
over the river. It was a giddy, insecure ride; but, as Fred said, 
“it beat swimmin’ amongst them black rocks.” 

Fred lived in a hollowed-out pile of brush, rock, and scrap 
iron, looking for all the world like a beaver hutch. As we fried 
the trout (out in the open air lest we burn his house down) he 
told me that he was the best prospector in Colorado. “Look at 
that fissure vein,” he pointed. “Nobody else would of seen it. 
But I located it. An’ it’s pay ore. A few more rounds an’ 
Pll have it. I just hope my powder holds out.” 

I, too, hope that Fred’s powder will last. Very likely he will 
shoot off a ton or more—if he can get it—and find nothing but 
worthless “bull” quartz. But—maybe one more blast will do 
the trick. 

Up above Ouray, on Canyon Creek, are the fire-blackened 
ruins of the Revenue. They look as dead as a hammer. But 
no! There is life in the old bones yet. A dashing little stream 
sings through a set of paddles; the water wheel shakes a home- 
made concentrating table and turns a mill cleverly contrived 
from a discarded boiler. I talked. to the operator. He had 
not shaved since he went to town two months ago. His clothes 
were in tatters. Yet he showed me a baking powder can full of 
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nuggets, some of them as big 
as your thumb-nail. 

A. breath-takingly magnifi- 
cent horse-back trip over the 
range from Ouray, the gem 
of all mountain towns, takes 
one past the Camp Bird, 
humming with activity, down 
into the beautiful village of 
Telluride. Freshly infused 
blood is here, too. Leaving 
Telluride the trail crawls up 
past thunderous Bridal Veil 
Falls and over Rhyolite Pass 
into San Juan County. Not 
an acre of the county’s 480 
square miles of tumultuosly 
piled earth is cultivatable. But 
who wants to grow vegetables 
when they can dig for gold? 
Around Silverton new mines 
have been built, from huge 
completely modern structures 
to ramshackle little huts of 
ragged sheet iron and canvas. 

As we ride along we pass 
laden mule trains pushing 
upward. Automobiles have 
not yet penetrated (and 
probably never will) into the outermost crannies of the 
jumbled, serrated mountain fastnesses. Long, serpentine strings 
of pack animals continue to wind along the hanging trails 
carrying beer and dynamite, lumber and magazines to the iso- 
lated miners who are scattered along the vein outcroppings on 
the roof of the world. No spot is too remote for the omni- 
present prospector; no work too hard. He puts his mine where 
he finds the gold, whether it be in a gentle, spruce-filled basin 
or on the inhospitable brink of a yawning precipice. 

If the mountains are full of prospectors, the streams are 
literally black with them. Some work with pans, most with 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A few of the old-timers are still 
alive. “One-Shot” Shepherd has 
been a familiar figure in Col- 
orado mining towns for many 
decades. 
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BRINGING IN SUPPLIES THROUGH SNOW 


Packers brave the worst possible weather to bring supplies to the mines during the winter. The trails are dangerous; the wind blows a hundred 
miles an hour; and the thermometer reads fifty below. Oftentimes, during the winter, mines lie buried under the snow; but inside the work 
goes on without cessation. 
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KING OF THE FROZEN NORTH 


The polar bear is supreme among the creatures of the Arctic. No animal disputes his sovereignty as he prowls through snow and ice in his quest 


for the seals, walruses and fish on which he feeds. 


FILMING ICEBERGS IN GREENLAND 


CEBERGS—beasts of the sea! 
They had thrilled me and filled me with wholesome re- 


spect as | sailed among 
them in the North Atlantic. 
They cause one to wonder 
just what perverse twist in na- 
ture gives them to. the world 
that ships may be menaced and 
lives lost when unfortunate 
mariners collide’ with their 
wallowing carcasses as they 
float southward across steamer 
lanes. 

Now I know: something of 
their secrets. I have seen ice- 
bergs born! I have seen a 
fjord filled from bank to bank 
for a distance of eight miles 
with new-born icebergs, crash- 
ing angrily against each other 
in their efforts to escape to the 
sea. 

No manifestation of nature’s 


wondrous processes’ can be. 


grander. Snow falls on the 
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higher reaches of a continent. 
not evaporate, but from year to year successive layers pack 


GREENLANDERS 


and embroidered, hooded shirts. 


How Icebergs Are Born—The World’s Largest Glacier 


Universal 


A sturdy, happy people inhabit the bleak settlement at Umiak, a 
village of four hundred Eskimos in northern Greenland. Here is a 
characteristic group of youngsters wearing sealskin boots and trousers 


In the low temperature it does 


down on those first to fall. So 
great becomes the weight and 
mass that the ice thus formed 
begins to move _ irresistibly 
down depressions in the land. 
Occasionally a smaller glacier 
flows into the main body, thus 
adding to the tremendous vol- 
ume of material. These glaciers 
ordinarily move very slowly— 
in some cases almost imper- 
ceptibly—though in at least 
the one case which I viewed 
during the last year, Rink 
Glacier of North Greenland 
pounded its way to the sea 
seventy feet every day! 

As I sat on the rim of the 
fjord observing this tremen- 
dous spectacle I reflected on 
my good fortune in being able 
to approach the Arctic by de- 
grees, rather than being flung 


into the scene overnight, for good reasons which you will ap- 
preciate as I get along with the narrative. Thoigh our expe- 
dition to take motion pictures of icebergs started in America, 
we really came together finally in Germany, where several 
scientific advisors joined us; for we were to dare a feat few 
men ever have attempted: sit alongside an advancing glacier 
as it discarded hundreds of millions of tons of icebergs from 
its own body. 

From Hamburg we sailed past northern Scotland, catching 
sight of its rugged coast and of our first whales, which seemed 
somehow to cut the last cord which joined us to what we know 
as civilization as they ploughed across our wake. The wonder 
of seeing these great sea monsters soon was to be followed by 
more potent wonders, both physical and astral. It never grew 
dark! Nights were not brilliantly light, but were steeped in 
a mild gloom which had all the supposed quality of another 
world. 

After our first glimpse of those mountains of the sea which 
we call icebergs, first scattered ones further south in the ship 
lanes and then groups of twenty or more at a time, we reached 
Umiak, a settlement in northern Greenland where we beheld 
a rare sight. Native huts, like so many mushrooms rising from 


frozen, rocky ground, dotted the hillside. How those people 
live one accustomed to more luxurious surroundings can scarce- 
ly comprehend. They fear the ice, yet its seals and the whale 
provide their livelihood, in meat, oil and dollars. 

Soon many of them surrounded our ship, paddling their 
small, frail kayaks. They wore friendly, cheerful smiles on their 
wide, Mongolian faces. We were prepared to return their wel- 
come when, without warning, our nostrils were attacked by 
that most distasteful of odors—blubber. The stench, I might 
remark, did not leave us during the fourteen months we filmed 
scenes and carried on our enterprises in and around Umiak, 
excepting of course when we left even this outpost of civili- 
zation behind and climbed the precipitous cliffs near Rink 
Glacier. 

The Eskimos were celebrating a “whale holiday” when we 
arrived, having just captured an abnormally large specimen, 
the largest in several years. They called it a “gift from heaven,” 
but it soon smelled like that pungent odor associated with the 
hot place below. In a few hours the watérs in the bay had 
turned crimson and the Eskimos fairly shone as they attacked 
the greasy carcass. When the banqueting orgy had come to a 
close the whale was cut into cubes and salted down for future 
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KAYAKS AMID THE ICEBERGS 


In the fjord below the Rink Glacier the Eskimos paddle their kayaks about amid the icebergs with extraordinary skill. In their seal hunts they 
must exercise great caution. There is always danger that an iceberg may “calve,” or break, causing a huge wave which will dash the kayaks to 
destruction like chips of wood. 
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THE RINK GLACIER 


The Rink Glacier is four miles wide and moves down the fjord at 
the rate of about five miles a year, discharging billions of tons of 
icebergs which are carried down into the Atlantic. The microphone 
used to record the spectacular break-up of the glacier, which occurs 
approximately once every three weeks, is seen in the foreground. 


consumption. We did not want any—it reminded us too much 
of castor oil! 

Our ship, the Borodina, turned about and left us as soon 
as the whale had been disposed of. We felt a sense of isola- 
tion for, as Leni Riefenstahl, with us from Germany, remarked, 
it seemed as though our last chance to back away from ap- 
proaching perils had vanished. All the party soon recovered 
their spirits, however, and we set about pitching tents along 
the rocky beach. Major Ernst Udet, the German aviator with 
us, decided to try out one of his three planes. This almost 
caused a panic among the Eskimos, who gaped and trembled 
as the little monoplane sped through the floe ice. They never 
before had seen anything like it, but they were to learn before 
many months had passed that this roaring bird was capable 
of great deeds; deeds which, had Udet not performed them, 
would have left our scattered bones to bleach on the rocky 
shores of more than one fjord. 

I had expected to be tortured by the cold (and eventually 
so I was) but none of us expected discomfort from the heat. 
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ONE OF THE NEW ICEBERGS 


Ten million tons of ice turned turtle when this iceberg rolled over 
in the fjord shortly after it had broken loose from the Rink Glacier. 
This giant stands three hundred feet above the surface of the water 
and extends fully two thousand feet below. This was one of the last 
dramatic sights photographed before the expedition left Greenland. 


It so happened that a heat wave struck Greenland soon after 
we arrived, sweeping with it hordes of gnats. This naturally 
placed us between the well known horns of a dilemma: we 
could wear our heavy clothing and be safe against their bites 
—and suffocate; or we could wear lighter garments—and suf- 
fer their stings. One of our party slipped into a bathing suit 
once, but regretted the hasty act for several days after having 
been nearly eaten alive. The only way out was to take a col- 
lapsible boat and paddle out to the ice where it was fairly 
cool and the insects would not follow. 

But we soon tired of this dreary existence, fighting heat and 
insects. An occasional bath in a pool atop an iceberg did not 
solve the problem, though it was a form of ablution few peo- 
ple know. One of the women actually took sun baths on a 
not too distant berg, hidden from native eyes by a sort of wall 
extending a couple of feet higher than the “floor” on which she 
lay. 

Gradually we became accustomed to the ice and soon our 
familiarity was breeding the old familiar contempt. I soon 


FLYING OVER THE FJORD 


One of the planes that accompanied the expedition is seen here flying low over one of the new born icebergs that is floating slowly toward the 
North Atlantic. Other members of the expedition are seen standing on a smaller berg nearby. It is estimated that some of the larger icebergs 
extend nearly half a mile below the water. 
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POLAR BEARS IN CONFLICT 


Two polar bears fighting on top of an ice cake provided an exciting spectacle for the members of the expedition aboard the little boat that kept 
a respectful distance at the right. In the back may be seen the bleak. rocky cliffs that line the fjord below Rink Glacier. 


willingly climbed around icebergs with the abandon of a vet- 
eran, though I wondered occasionally why the Eskimos with- 
drew in their kayaks as soon as the boat had set me up on a 
low-lying shelf. I had never seen an iceberg “calve,” nor had 
I seen one, unusually dry and brittle, literally fall apart from 
a slight blow. 

While we filmed dramatic scenes off the Greenland coast 
the scientific members of the party went about the very im- 
portant business of studying Rink Glacier. We knew it from 
its reputation as being the highest moving surface ice in the 
world. We had heard that it moves down the fjord at a rate 
of about five miles a year, discharging billions of tons of ice- 
bergs into the fjord, later to be carried down the Atlantic. We 
knew that these “calvings” took place at fairly regular intervals, 
although exactly when we had no means of learning. 

Dr. Ernest Sorge, a Berlin scientist, undertook to establish 
the periodicity of the calving. From the best testimony he 
could gather among the natives and from Rockwell Kent, the 
American artist who makes his home nearby, a big “break” 
occurs about every three weeks. There was no difficulty in de- 
termining that one had taken place about two weeks before, 
for each calving is followed by mighty waves. These sweep 
down the fjord and out to sea, frequently wreaking great de- 
struction on kayaks, small boats and even the whalers. In time 
the waves are followed by the new crop of icebergs. Just how 
much time depends entirely on whether or not a fresh storm 
clears the fjord of the tightly-jammed ice. 

Since we could reasonably expect another, break in a week 
or so we made haste to equip ourselves for the journey up the 
fjord. Ice blocked the way about two miles from the foot 
of the glacier, which we could see rearing itself four hundred 
feet above the surface of the water. From here on the party 
took to shank’s mare for an exhausting hike—if I may so dig- 
nify the journey—up the steep canyon walls and across ravines. 
Everyone bore his share of the equipment, from cameras to 
generator and the precious film. No time was wasted in pitch- 
ing camp when the final location, about a half-mile from the 
advancing wall of ice, was reached. Four cameras were trained 


on the scene and a microphone was set up on the canyon’s edge, 
ready in case the advancing glacier no longer could resist the 
terrific pressures and should suddenly give up the ghost. 

Naturally our nerves were on edge. Did we not anticipate 
a spectacle few men have experienced? Were we not about to 
capture the birth of hundreds of icebergs on celluloid and 
with electricity—for the first time in history? 

For three days we neither slept nor rested. Every tiny ice 
slide that went plunking into the fjord made the sound men 
and cameramen leap to their instruments. But each time they 
were doomed to disappointment. We lay awake at night, always 

(Continued on page 55) 


Universal 


WATCHING THE PLANE 


The Eskimos at Umiak took a keen interest in all the activities of 

the expedition, particularly in the flights of the airplane which filled 

them with awe ana amazement. These fellows wear anuraks, or the 

combination blouses and headpieces, which serve as a summer 
costume. 
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National Park Service 


i THE DEVIL’S TOWER 


The great pillar of igneous rock which rises so impressively above the peaceful Wyoming countryside was the result of a vast and cataclysmic 

upheaval that gave birth to the Rocky Mountains, producing a deluge of volcanic ash and tufa and making a whole continent tremble. In the 

bright Wyoming sunshine, the hard basaltic rock of the Devil’s Tower takes on a deceptive, velvetlike softness which gives the geological mon- 
strosity a strange beauty. In this picture the columnar structure of the Tower and the broken rocks at its base are clearly visible. 
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SENTINEL OF THE BEAR LODGE 


By MALVIN SKARSTEN 


N the Bear Lodge Mountains of Wyoming, less than a hun- 
dred miles from the Black Hills of South Dakota, stands 
one of the most extraordinary geological marvels in America. 

It was known to the Indians as Mato Tepee, or Habitation of 
the Bear. Today it is called the Devil’s Tower. 

This remarkable shaft rises to a height of approximately 
twelve hundred feet from the valley of the Belle Fourche River 
flowing at its base. Viewed from a distance it resembles noth- 
ing so much as it does a huge, striated stump, reaching up 
into the sky from the floor of the valley until it has attained 
to a height comparable to that of the nearby mountains. It 
can be seen from a distance of a hundred miles on a clear day. 
Though set against a background remarkable for scenic beauty, 
it does not appear to suffer by comparison, but stands forth 
as boldly and as conspicuously as would be the case if it rose 
abruptly from some flat and monotonous prairie. 

The Devil’s Tower seldom fails to elicit wonder. Indians 
marveled at its immensity. Early trappers and traders, who 
used it as a landmark to guide their peregrinations across the 
prairie, found its structure so imposing and its origin so mys- 
terious that they promptly associated it with the works of the 
devil. Tourists by the thousands visit it yearly from every state 


in the union and from foreign countries. For geologists it 
offers fascinating opportunities for research and_ speculation. 
The Tower rises to a sheer height of nearly eight hundred feet 
from the base upon which it stands. It is composed of prism- 
like, five-sided columns, from four to ten feet in diameter, 
one leaning against the other, beginning one fifth of the way 
from the base and extending almost vertically to the top. The 
top of the Tower measures two hundred sixty-five by one hun- 
dred feet in length and breadth, respectively, and comprises 
an area of over one acre. 

At the foot of the Tower is an immense pile of rocks, some 
of them twenty feet in length and twelve in breadth, the rem- 
nants of columns that once composed the Tower. These rocks 
are now piled one on top of the other in the wildest confusion 
to a height of nearly two hundred feet, higher than the highest 
tree. From these rocks grow trees and flowers; and on top 
of the Tower grow cedar, cactus, sagebrush and grasses, though 
these cannot be seen from below. 

The Devil’s Tower is said by geologists to be composed of 
igneous rock, or basalt, forced upward through fissures in the 
earth’s crust. During the progress of its movement upward 
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A DISTANT VIEW 


On a clear day the mighty shaft of the Devil’s Tower may be seen for a distance of a hundred miles. It rises to a height twelve hundred feet above 
the Belle Fourche River which flows near its base. 
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COSTUMES OF 
AN OLDER GERMANY 


In all parts of Germany there is a revival of interest in the traditional 
costumes of the peasantry. Here in the three large pictures are 
typical costumes from the Black Forest, one of the most picturesque 
sections of Germany. The richly embroidered hats are worn by the 
girls and women on special occasions. Simpler dresses serve for 
ordinary occasions as one may gather from the three barefoot girls 
bound for school at the left. The smiling youngster in black lace 
seen above is arrayed for Sunday services in Ochsenfurt. 


Photographs by Paul Wolff 
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THE PROCESSION OF CORPUS CHRISTI 


Processions that are gay with flowers; banners, sacred paintings and the bright costumes of the peasantry are held in all parts of Poland on 
Corpus Christi Day. This procession in a village not far from the capital is typical. 


BRIGHT PAGEANTRY IN POLAND 


Pagan Art and Ritual—Welcoming the Four Seasons—The Genius of the Polish Peasant 


By LOUISE LLEWELLYN JARECKA 


HE old sexton hung his weary body over the spade. 
“Yes,” he reflected, “I’ve buried for almost half a cen- 
tury.” 

That little churchyard searcely three acres square in a re- 
mote Carpathian village of southeastern Poland didn’t look 
large enough to hold the passers-by of half a century, yet it 
had been receiving them for nearly four hundred years with- 
out extending its boundaries. The green is so dense that the 
stones soon disintegrate and grass and flowers replace them. 
Flaming lilies, purple orchids and wild roses, queen’s lace and 
golden glow make the dead known to the living. Gradually 
with time the graves themselves sink and disappear amidst the 
tall trees and the earth is broken again for a new generation 
of verdure. 

The sexton went on with his reminiscences. 


“And once a 
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man %s in the ground let him not come back, though some of 
them do it now and then. See that new grave, if you please, 
lady? I was trimming it up after the priest and the people 
went home and all at once I hear him turn over and groan. 
What did I do? I made the sign of the cross over him and 
I said, ‘Rest in peace, soul, rest in peace.” 

This man’s nature was fertilized by the poetry and imagina- 
tive genius of a race. With his long memory of all he had 
seen and heard—nymphs in the forest, voices in the whirlwinds, 
vampires, those bloodthirsty souls returning to possess the bodies 
once deserted—such a man would take no chances, for he knew 
that souls can escape during life, and afterward, and disturb 
men’s peace. 

“You can’t be too careful about a soul on its way out.” His 
somber eyes were earnest with conviction. “What you've really 


got to do is to show it the way. Open all the doors and win- 
dows, or sometimes even take off a piece of the roof at the 
moment of death to let it easily out of the house. To protect 
it against bad influences, wash the body well and dress it in a 
special gown, then in a garment and bonnet and linen socks 
prepared just for that. 

“During the night watch— or the ‘empty night’ as we say— 
you drink to his memory and safe journey and sing chants. 
Hopeful women and those that sow the seed in the fields must 
keep away from a corpse and tears are a bad thing all around 
—make a lot of trouble for a soul and bring him straight back 
to the house after burial. All the mirrors must be covered, 
the clocks stopped and the furniture turned over, too, to keep 
him from returning. You touch the coffin with your hand as 
it goes out to show forgiveness and over the threshold put a 
hatchet to close the way against those that hanker to come back. 
Knock the coffin three times on the threshold as a sign of fare- 
well, and once the soul is surely out of the house, close the 
doors well. Horses and bulls can be harnessed to the hearse but 
never the cows and you can’t go across the fields if you want 
a good harvest.” 

He was a savant in all that concerned his métier and one won- 
dered if his successors would ever be so learned or even so con- 
vinced. 

“After the burial, if you please lady, comes the stypa. No tak, 
it’s a solemn feast with songs and dances too sometimes. Ey, 
you ve got to be careful with souls—and I try to make them rest 
in peace.” 

The faith bequeathed by early Slavic tribes, from whom the 
Polish peasant is the actual descendant, and mingled naively 
today with Christian customs and observances, was a happy 
one. Good souls reached immortality via a rainbow bridge in 
a paradise of light. The celebrations in honor of the gods, who 
are remembered in the subconscious minds of the folks, were 
festivals of joy, always combined with song and play. Mazhanna, 


SACRED PAGEANTRY 


In Poland religious pageantry has all the ecclesiastical brilliance usually associated with 
Mediterranean lands. Religious faith is a ruling passion among the Polish peasants and 


church ceremonials are an essential part of their lives. 


Goddess of the Harvest, was also patron of the dead. In her 
court were many young goddesses and nymphs who were seen 
at the beginning of spring in the woods and fields, sowing grain 
and planting. 

Now Mary the Virgin wears Mazhanna’s mantle. The ancient 
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THE END OF THE PILGRIMAGE 


From all parts of Poland pilgrims come by the hundreds and thou- 
sands to the church of the Miraculous Virgin at Czenstochowa. No 
sacrifice is too great, no hardship too severe for the faithful who 
travel far to receive the blessings of the priests or to be cured of 
sickness by the all-powerful Mother of God of Czenstochowa. 


Goddess of Plenty becomes Matka Boska Zielna, 
Mary of the Plants for whom the women gather 
on every August 15th huge bouquets including 
all that grows except black lilacs, because Judas 
hung himself on the black lilac tree. Into the 
church they go with their offerings which are 
blessed after mass with holy water that crops 
may be good the succeeding year. Often they 
sow the grain taken from these bouquets. 
Thus myth and miracle go hand in hand in 
rural Poland. Here in the woods still live 
beautiful demon women with long hair, wings 
and fiery eyes. The water sirens in the Vistula 
have white hair and wear strings of coral and 
green wreaths; or, if they are male, they have 
big heads on boy’s bodies with black, disor- 
dered hair and long, thin arms and legs. There 
are phosphorescent, wandering flames in the 
swamps and flame snakes and dragons. There 
are planet men that cause the wind and rain. 
The worship of Kupalo, the sun-god, wears 
an orthodox disguise in the name of St. John’s 
Eve in the flush of summer, June 24th. How- 
ever, Kupalo is none the less dictator and pa- 
tron of this pagan orgy of flame, and all rural 
Poland burns for his cult with bonfires and 
brands, with powder explosions and even pistol 
fire. The pagans used to clean out the house 
chimneys and carry in fresh brands from the 
out-door fires through which they and all their livestock jumped 
for purification. Now the youth of the village leap through, 
then chase their girl-friends in for the cleansing. During the 
day they all bathe and crown themselves with green and gather 
the healing herbs endowed for the moment with special power 
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FESTIVAL OF THE SPRING 


Every season in the year is celebrated with an appropriate religious festival in which ancient pagan cus- 

toms are harmonized with Christian ritual. The feasts, songs and dances once given in honor of the old Slavic 

gods are held under the auspices of the dignitaries of the church. Pagan myth and Christian miracles are 
naively mingled in some of the most interesting ceremonials to be found in modern Europe. 


for spells and witchcraft and other kinds of evil. 

Catholic though the country is, the Polish 
nature does not seem to assimilate the peculiar 
negative sort of self mortification identified 
with the Christian religion. Here to be brave 
is to be good, and to die in defence of the land 
was always the highest toll at the rainbow 
bridge ever since the days of the great four- 
faced God Sviatovid, world-seer. Along with 
the painted and gilded saints borne in proces- 
sion by priests and privileged laity on Corpus 
Christi Day goes an image of a warrior with 
his legs thrust through a wooden horse. This 
warrior sanctifies the memory of a thirteenth 
century battle against the Tartars when the 
armed citizenry rose to defend the city in the 
absence of the ruling Prince and his knights, 
war-faring in Silesia. 

Zhyvia, the Goddess of Spring, once had a 
recurrent festival in her honor which came very 
early in the season about the time of our Easter. 
Her pagan acolytes burned offerings of plants 
and animals on her altars and beseeched her 
to come and warm the earth and adorn it with 
flowers. They covered a table with white linen for a feast of 
sweets, mead and hops before which they shared with one an- 
other a hard boiled egg. This was the origin of our family 
friend, the Easter egg. It is diverting to observe how this holy 
Easter period in Poland has absorbed the rites for the prehis- 
toric gods created by the fancy of the people and still prac- 
tised by them in the name of the One God. 

Carnival reigns from February sixth until Ash Wednesday. 
The boys hold the great dance of the flax, in which they must 
jump high to insure good growth. At the end, the girls who 
have found no husbands for that year are obliged to pull in 
the roped Ash-log. Ash Wednesday is then at hand and all the 
dishes should be broken that the fast may be a true one. On 
the first Sunday in Lent comes a ceremony stolen bodily from 
Mazhanna. A straw doll is dressed and carried through the vil- 
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lage to the boundaries where it 
is either burned at the stake or 
thrown into the water and 
drowned. In Mazhanna’s day 
this dummy represented her as 
Goddess of Death. The Sunday 
ceremony of today continues 
with the dressing of a small fir 
tree in paper chains and cook- 
ies, which is carried from house 
to house accompanied by the 
song, “We carried out death 
and we bring back the beloved 
summer.” 

The palms of the Sunday 
preceding Easter are carefully 
saved at home because of the 
belief in their healing power. 
On Good Friday all the young 
generation produces as much 
noise as possible with wooden 
rattles to chase away evil spirits 
while the voices of the church 
bells are stilled. Formerly there 
were mystery plays in the eve- 
ning. Now all that remains of 
those plays are the grottos in 
the churches of both town and 
village where with great detail 


CELEBRATING THE HARVEST 


After the harvest is over, the peasants proceed to the manor house with wreaths and 
wv . . ° 

flowers for the landlord. The harvest celebrations are among the most brilliant of the 

year; the peasants’ love of songs, dancing and bright colors finds varied expression in 


all parts of the nation. 


of mise en scéne the body of Jesus lies guarded by mourners 
and surrounded by veritable gardens of blooming flowers un- 
til midnight of Saturday when it is stealthily removed to re- 
appear before the altar. Then hallelujas are chanted and all 
night long throughout town and country sound salvos to the 
risen Lord. 

The peasant is reluctant to give up his summer in Poland 
where summer is so short and so unbelievably golden. Songs 
are so pretty when sung by young voices to the open sky, and 
life is so fragrant under the sun and so free for birds and boys 
and girls. Marysia and Valek led their cows to pasture along 
the same road, skirting the forest. It was June, and when at 
evening they returned the wood was always ringing with a 
symphony of nightingales. These two had grown up knowing 
life, as peasant children do in the villages where all God’s 


creatures are unashamed, but 
nevertheless perhaps they knew 
something that was not every- 
body’s secret after all. How- 
ever, they were very young 
and destined to wait through 
nearly three seasons for their 
marriage. At harvest time 
Marysia passed the long after- 
noons with her cows in the pas- 
ture and Valek worked in the 
fields. Her clear, high soprano 
cut the air like a flute-note. 
Now autumn, chill and 
rainy. Marysia’s loom is near 
the window, from which on 
the fairer days she can see her 
father ploughing, and Valek 
has many tasks with wood to 
be cut, the winter vegetables 
and late fruits to be stored, 
the honey to be gathered, the 
hut to be well padded in the 
cracks with clay or moss and 
then snugly covered with shel- 
tering leaves or straw against 
winter winds that soon enough 
will sweep away the cobwebs 
and congeal the soft morning 
mists. The dusk steals. early 
into the lowbeamed room. 
Marysia’s mother enters and 
lights a lamp by her side. 
Marysia joins the orange stripe 
to the green. It is her wedding 
skirt. All Saints’ Day comes in 
a week or two and they will go 


out, a long procession headed by the priest, and put lighted 


HUNGRY VISITORS 


The peasant woman of Poland leads an industrious life. Her house- 

hold duties are numerous and she must do a score of chores around 

the farm. In addition to these tasks, she cards, spins and dyes the 

wool from her sheep, and then makes the clothes for her husband 
and her children. 


candles on the tombs in the churchyard and it will look so fast. 


lovely against the dark night, like a little illuminated city. She 
always has to turn back again and again to see it on her way 
home and wishes that she might stay there to watch the lights 


burning all night long. 
Marysia’s father is not poor. 


He has fifty morgs (acres) and 


six cows and her chest is al- 
most full of linen spun and 
woven by herself, and of cloth- 
ing. There are pretty corals 
that she has worn on holidays 
almost ever since she can re- 
member. Her mother said 
they never were bought for 
she recalls that her grand- 
mother gave them to her 
mother. Marysia will wear 
them on her wedding day. At 
the bottom of the chest are old 
coins and a beautifully carved 
wooden rosary that she will 
take with her into her hus- 
band’s house as a part of her 
bride’s dowry. 

Christmas time—the last 
Christmas of her girlhood! It 
is always the peak of the win- 
ter’s fun in Polish villages, 
lasting a full two weeks. The 
country is snowbound and 
work out of doors is held up. 
The women have their spin- 
ning, weaving and needle work, 
it is true, but this work is made 
more pleasant by the inter- 
lude of social intercourse, the 
visits back and forth and the 
stimulation of the women’s 
skill by competition. First 
comes the family holiday on 
which one remembers the 
dead, putting extra covers on 
the table for them. The prin- 


cipal celebration. is held on Christmas Eve after an all-day 


There is a mass in the church at midnight or at three o’clock 
in the morning. After the signs and penances are all meticu- 
lously observed, one is ready for music and play, for carols 


until morning and noisy processions with perhaps a live bear 


or buck caught in the wood. The climax of drama is reached 


PEASANTS OF THE TATRA MOUNTAINS 


Bred of a long line of mountaineers, the peasants of the Tatras are 
rugged and independent fellows. They still cling to their native cos- 
tumes with their richly embroidered jackets and tight white trousers. 


YOUNG POLAND 


The bright-hued, full-gathered skirts, the long, full sleeves, the colorful 
head scarves and the necklaces of glass and coral which the young girls 
wear make perfect replicas of the costumes worn by their parents. 
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in the so-called Herod Play which is a puppet show carried 
about and presented inside a little, symbolical wooden stable. 
The characters include Herod, Death, the Devil, a Gypsy, a 
Jew, a bear and other animals. The context of the comedies 
is more or less fixed but is supplemented by local allusions 
and parodies. 

So passes the year in exaggerated polychrome—yellow-green 
spring, green-gold summer, red-brown autumn, white winter 
and the chill, grey penumbra of early spring dawn. Marysia’s 
wedding was arranged during the Christmas holidays, which 
is the moment for all such planning, and took place when the 
first larks began improvising their incredible rhythms and varia- 
tions over her pretty head. It was a long ceremony that would 
require hours to describe in detail, very exacting in its ritual 
and etiquette. No Majesty’s theater could impose more disci- 
pline of rehearsed perfection than does this secular marriage 
mystery play rooted in the remote past. Of course there was 
a church service too. That is always a necessity, but the com- 
munity initiations notify the world that a girl is a gospodine 
with a dowry and a right to rule over her own household. To 
Marysia, who never heard of Greek dramas with choruses nor 
of ancient comedies, the marriage ceremony was just one of 
the more pleasurable and exciting of the inevitable episodes 
within her world. She knew it well, for she had played brides- 
maid to other girls, but now she was quite dumb, for the roles 
of the principals are only mimed. All her feelings and emo- 
tions were given expression by the choruses of maids and by 
the older woman known as the matchmaker, who plays a lead- 
ing part up to the time when the bride’s wreath of virginity 
is removed. Then she is received into the circle of the married 
women who sing for her as they place on her head the ker- 
chief of the matron. Meanwhile the groom has a court of 
his own which prompts him in his silent actions and indicates 
the character of his role. He comes to her, his princess, as a 
knight from afar with his entourage, the leaders of which are 


endowed with honorable titles such as starosta, boyar, marshal 
and so on. It is all the dramatization of an epic. There is 
some little improvisation to suit the circumstances and events 
that frame the family and community life, but the speaking 
roles are carefully distributed among individuals especially 
gifted as actors and who know well the essential structure of 
this drama. 

As for Marysia, she steps into the part described for her 
from the moment her engagement becomes official and whether 
she likes or not she must play the reluctant and unwilling maiden 
who cries from the night of the day her wreath was woven to 
the end of the piece. Her choruses of maids and married 
women speak to her of her and for her and describe as well 
the entire scene. The wedding begins with the song of the 
maids: 


Cuckoos the cuckoo on the cherry tree; 
The wedding begins without care. 
Cuckoos the cuckoo on the plum tree; 
The wedding begins luckily. 

Marysia lights the fagots 

And awaits Valek, with gifts. 


There are many ceremonial references in the ritual, the sig- 
nificance of which has been ignored for centuries. As they dress 
Marysia for the wedding the maids sing: 

In the golden chamber in the green grove 
Is a golden stone. 
The beautiful Marysia sits upon it 


And dons her vestments 
While mother and father look on. 


Each garment is named as her maids clothe her, ending with 
her wreath and veil. Then for Marysia they sing her farewell 
to the household. 

After Marysia is married by the “priest from Rome with the 
white book where black is written and forever will remain,” the 

(Continued on page 57) 


COSTUMES OF RURAL POLAND 


At the left is a typical Polish bridal couple. The extraordinary headdress worn by the bride is made of artificial flowers and adorned with bright 
coins and beads. In the center picture two Polish housewives are examining a piece of the beautiful embroidered cloth for which the peasant 


weavers are famous. 
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At the right are two Kurpie debutantes wearing their tall hats which are unexcelled for chic and elegance. 


THE QUEST FOR BIRDS OF PARADISE 


The Rise and Fall of an Exotic Trade—Merchant Princes of New Guinea— 


Debauching Savages with Money 


By ALAN BLEDSOE 


age around the world, brought two beautiful bird of para- 
dise skins to Europe. These are believed to have been 
the first plumes of this bird seen in the Western world. 

Since Magellan’s day this famous bird has been the cause of 
high adventure, discovery, war and piracy. Fortunes have been 
won and lost so that fashionable ladies might wear the plumes 
in their hats. A far, reaching trade between civilization and 
primitive wilderness was established and the outposts of New 
Guinea were brought to the attention of the world. 

Yet even today there are vast tracts of unexplored wilderness 
in New Guinea. The island is the second largest in the world, 
yet it lies so far from civilization and is so difficult to penetrate 
that much of it is still in the hands of head-hunters and can- 
nibals. Only the fringe has been touched. Had it not been 
for the bird of paradise boom no doubt even the fringe would 
still be practically untenanted. 

There is no written record of life in New Guinea before 
the white men came. The savages there lived, as they do to- 
day, in the stone age, and writing was unknown. But we know 
that even then the bird of paradise was hunted for his plumes. 
They were used as tribal insignia. The different plumes of 
the many varieties of the bird of paradise, as well as plumes 
and feathers from cockatoos, lories, and other gaily colored 
birds, furnished distinguishing insignia for the many, scattered, 
warring primitive tribes, 


@) four centuries ago Magellan, returning from his voy- 


Other islands in the East also utilized these gorgeous plumes 
to decorate their barbaric costumes. While in Banda, a port 
in the Molucca Islands, I saw many old festal costumes, hoarded 
from ancient times by the village chieftains, still flaunting a few 
ragged feathers. Banda, Amboina and Ternate, principal ports 
of the Moluccas, were once the centers of the trade in-skins. 
They lie only a few days west of New Guinea. Before the habi- 
tat of the bird of paradise was widely known an old belief in 
Europe was that these birds flew out of the East, a mystic East 
in those days, to the Moluccas where they fed on nutmegs, got 
drunk on them, fell out of the trees, and were thus captured. 
This idea probably originated in the fact that in those days 
the native hunters cut off both the legs and wings from the birds 
before they brought the skins out of the mountains to sell and 
trade. Because of this the Chinese and Malay traders and the 
European buyers all believed that the birds “live in the sky, 
always turning toward the sun, and never lighting on the earth 
until they die, for they have neither feet nor wings.” It was 
from this that the species got the name it bears today, para- 
disoea apoda, 

It is also apparent that the Malay traders never saw the bird 
alive, for the Malay name for it was burung mati, meaning 
“dead bird.” Another Malay name for it, which closely re- 
sembles our own name, bird of paradise, was manuk dewata, 
“bird of the gods.” The Portuguese buccaneers who first con- 


quered the Moluccas called it “bird of the sun,” partly because 
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BIRD OF PARADISE HUNTERS 


The Arfaks of New Guinea use the bow and arrow in hunting birds and wild pigs. The arrow shafts are made of bamboo; the bow strings of 
rattan; the arrow-heads of iron wood. The hunters at the left and the right have adorned their mops of kinky hair with charms. 
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JUNGLE DWELLING 


In the bird of paradise country, homes are flimsy structures con- 

structed of mangrove saplings bound together with vines. These 

dwellings sometimes shelter as many as four generations of Arfak 

tribesmen. The oldest male is head of the household and with him 

live his brothers, their wives and families, and also his sons and 
their wives and families. 


of its brilliant plumage, and partly because of its legendary 
origin. During my visit I found it bearing only the ignominious 
Malay title burung aloos, or “pretty bird.” 

The species paradisoea apoda includes many birds of many 
hues, but the most famous, perhaps, are the king bird of para- 
dise with brilliant red feathers, the magnificent bird of paradise 
with yellow ruff and opalescent breast, and the well known, 
common, yellow tailed bird with the exceedingly long plumes 
which became famous in milady’s hat. These were all native to 
New Guinea and the adjacent islands. Besides these there is 
also a bird of paradise in Batchian and Halmaheira in the 
Moluccas. But it was too soberly plumed to appeal to the 
trade. 

The Chinese have always held a monopoly on this trade in 
skins. Early in the seventeenth century explorers found a 
Chinese trader established on the north coast of New Guinea. 
The Mandarins of Old Cathay evidently demanded the brilliant 
plumes for their costumes. It is believed that bird of paradise 
plumes were marketed in China a thousand years before they 
were known to Europeans. 

But it was the white man’s lust for the beautiful plumes that 
brought the industry to boom proportions, and, incidentally, 
finally put a stop to it. During the early trading days the 
Chinese had succeeded in keeping the coast natives with whom 
they traded ignorant of the value of the skins. In turn the 
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coast natives kept the mountain natives who hunted the birds in 
ignorance. In those days the skins probably sold at their source 
for a pinch of salt, which was the chief medium of exchange 
between the coast and the mountains. But with the demand 
for plumes in Europe prices began to rise. At first the Chinese 
could control them, but in some way the news leaked out. The 
coast natives began to ask for more. Even the mountain na- 
tives in their inaccessible fastnesses seemed to have heard, and 
began to demand their share. The boom began. 

In 1912 trade was at its height. Let us take a look at the 
notes of a traveler who was there at that time. 

“At Fak Fak,” he says, “at Kokas, and Jobi, on the New 
Guinea coast, the Chinese shopkeepers had thousands upon 
thousands of dead birds with flowing plumes. Not a guilder 
less than forty for one would be accepted from one buyer off 
the ship, though only a few months before that twenty and 
twenty-five guilders were accepted readily. A guilder, by the 
way, is a Dutch coin, worth about forty cents American. Twelve 
thousand birds of paradise were taken on board at Geelvink 
Bay, and ten thousand more at Sorong and Ansus. At Jobi 
and Manokwari eight thousand of a very fine quality were pur- 
chased for as much as thirty dollars American per skin. A 
few months before they had been worth their weight in gold; 
now they were worth literally twice their weight in gold!” 

However, even at this, the trading seems to have been care- 
ful rather than wild. This traveler states that many buyers re- 
turned to the ship without a single skin. These clever Chinese 
buyers knew that the millinery market was as fickle as a breeze, 
and might shift any day. Only a few years before the common, 
yellow tailed, long plumed species of the bird of paradise, 
had been worth only a few guilders, while the little king bird 
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MEAL TIME 


The pith of the sago palm provides the New Guinea natives with one 

of their favorite foods. Agriculture is unnecessary for these savages 

who can procure edible fruits and roots with very little effort. Since 

headhunting and warfare is prohibited, many natives now lead a life 
of indolence in a workless Eden. 


of paradise had controlled the market. Now the European 
buyers would have none but the yellow tailed species, and the 
king bird of paradise sold for little or nothing; in fact, it was 
seldom killed any more. The yellow bird was not bought for 
its beauty. It had none of the feathered opalescence that makes 
its species rivals of the humming birds. It was bought for its 
long plumes, which were pulled out in Europe, bleached, and 
dyed to suit the fashion of the hour. 

Imagine! Thousands of dollars pouring into a land where 
the people were still living in the stone age. The natives be- 
came wealthy beyond their wildest dreams, for, in fact, they had 
never dreamed of wealth beyond their daily fare. What was 


money to a native who lived on the land in a state of primi- 
tive savagery? Tin, or steel, or gold, bits of glass, or diamonds, 
they were all the same to him. A pinch of salt was worth more 
to him than—well, say an automobile. See him riding the 
crest of this boom, with bags of salt, cheap trade knives, bril- 
liant calicoes, red and white glass beads, and anything else 
that he might desire. It was easy enough for him to kill and 
skin a bird that he considered ordinary, and bring its skin 
down to trade. He seldom thought to bring more than one 
or two skins at a time. Why should he? For one skin he 
could get more than he would ever need, more than he had 
ever known before, more than he had ever dreamed of owning. 
But his newly acquired greed soon began to overcome his native 
simplicity. He brought down more and more bird skins. He 
wrapped himself in unnecessary clothing, hung himself with 
many strings of glass beads, and acquired many cheap knives 
that he would never use. | After all, even a stone age man has 
his share of human nature. . 

Take a look at the coast native, drunken with riches a dozen 
skins have brought him, spending like a sailor for pink soda- 
pop, candy, canned goods, and cheap fineries. 

The Chinese shopkeepers in the New Guinea coastal villages 
were unable to maintain their habitual indifference in the midst 
of all this fantastic luxury. Unlike the cautious Chinese buyers 
who came on the ships, and were in touch with the outside 
world, they saw only what was happening around them, and 
acted accordingly. They bought, and bought, and bought. 
They were the first ones to go under, and they got the worst 
of it. When the bubble burst they found themselves with 
thousands and thousands of skins on hand. And now they were 
—only skins! 


The bursting bubble caught the natives too. They had no 


skins on hand to dispose of, but they had spent all their easily 


IN QUEST OF PLUMES 


During the boom in bird of paradise feathers, these hunters of the 
Arfac mountains secured more money than they could use. Today 
they are poor again. The third man from the left holds a raffia 
charm to protect the hunter from snakes, centipedes and scorpions. 


gotten money, and there was no more forthcoming. Even so, 
they were not reduced to poverty, as were the Chinese. New 
Guinea is generous, and all food grows wild. The natives merely 
went back to the jungle, to hunting and sleeping and eating 
again in the old way. 
_ Let us visit a New Guinea port and look at the bird trade 
as it is today. Here are a few pages from my diary written at 
Saonek, Dutch New Guinea in 1932:— 

“Saonek is a tiny settlement: a small jetty, a shed with a rusty 
corrugated-iron roof, and several thatch huts on a diminutive 
sandy islet covered with coconut palms. To the north and 
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BACK TO WORK 


Now that the boom in bird of paradise feathers is over, these natives 

can no longer purchase imported luxuries. They are returning from 

the jungles with edible roots, fruit and firewood which, along with 

a little fish and wild yams and possibly a young pig, will furnish a 
family of ten with the necessities of life for a week. 


east lie the low, verdant hills of large islands. To the south 
lie the jungly mountains of the mainland of New Guinea. 

“We have not yet stopped, the anchor chain is still rattling 
away on its downward plunge, when we are surrounded by a 
struggling swarm of praus. As the ship usually takes on cargo 
some distance off shore she carries lines trailing over the sides, 
to which the loading boats make fast. Each prau now desires 
to tie up at a favorable boarding place on these lines. Yelling, 
laughing, paddling, struggling, colliding, they fight for places. 
The outriggers protruding from the sides of the praus jam, 
tangle, break, and are torn off. Praus fill with water. Men 
fall out of them. Men jump out of them, and swim for the 
lines. It doesn’t matter; the red steamer doesn’t come any too 
often, and its visits are the principal events in otherwise placid 
lives. Now the lines become swaying columns of black bodies, 
surging upward, pouring over onto the deck. The scene could 
not be done better by bloodthirsty pirates in the most thrilling 
paper-back. Hand over hand they come up the lines, lithe and 
muscular, the savage little black men from the jungles. 

“Their clothing consists solely of a narrow loin-cloth, unless 


(Continued on page 50) 
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MOUNT RAINIER 
NATIONAL PARK 


The mountain which gives its name to Mount 
Rainier National Park is only one among many 
of the natural wonders of this region. The 
great forests of western hemlocks and Douglas 
firs are among the most beautiful in the West. 
Above the forests is a zone of flowers fifty 
miles in circumference and nearly two miles 
wide. In this brightly colored girdle surround- 
ing Rainier are myriads of daisies, anemones, 
columbine, larkspurs, violets and innumerable 
other wild flowers. Finally, there are the moun- 
tain trails that wind upward—high above tim- 
berline into a region of snow and clouds. 


Twenty-eight glaciers flow down the slopes of Mount Rainier. Here is a party of 
urists in one of the ice caves of Paradise Glacier. 


Ewing Galloway 


Umon Pacific 


THE ABODE OF THE GODS 


To the Indians, Mount Rainier was a sacred place, the abode of the Gods who dominated their lives and fortunes. Few of the mountain peaks in 
America possess more sheer grandeur than this giant which covers more than a hundred square miles and rises to a height of 14,408 feet. 
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HOLLAND=—A NATION OF CYCLISTS 


The Bicycle and the Tempo of Dutch Life 


By RUTH BROEK HEINECK 


THE MUNICIPAL STREET CLEANER 


Holland is a nation on wheels. Even the municipal street cleaner 
possesses a special tricycle supplied with the equipment necessary 
to achieve the high standards of Dutch cleanliness. 


OODEN SHOES, windmills, tulips, cheese and fishing 

smacks are all considered typical of Holland. Few peo- 

ple would include the bicycle in this list, and yet today 
nothing is more characteristically Dutch. Imagine three mil- 
lion bicycles zipping about a little land no bigger than Mary- 
land, every city and hamlet surging full, streams of them edg- 
ing every highway and trickling away into the byways. You 
find them in the stately forests and through the purple heather, 
over the sand dunes and along the sea, on the dikes and around 
the very rim of the sky. 

When you ask how there happen to be so many bicycles 
someone will tell you that it is because distances are short, or 
because everything is flat like a table, or because Holland is so 
thrifty. But personally I am convinced that such a remarkable 
phenomenon as the bicycles of Holland must be the expression 
of something deeper, something like, shall we say, the national 
character. 

The Dutch life is beautifully attuned to the deliberate pace 
of bicycle riding. It has the same calm and slow rhythm which 
allows the Hollander time off for coffee in the middle of the 
morning, for tea in the afternoon, and tea again in the evening; 
which prompts him to read a newspaper all the way through 
to the last advertisement; which bases his diet on sensible bread 
and puddings of cereals instead of salads; which brings him 
early to train or church or business meeting; which keeps him 
comfortably at home with his wife and children. 

Will a Dutchman ever slap you casually on the back with a 
“see you tomorrow” or “come any old time”? Never, in his 
right mind. He means exactly what he says and takes you at 
your word. His friends are old friends, tried and true, from 
families that perhaps his grandfather knew. He is extremely 
reserved, almost to the point of indifference. To be admitted 
to his home, to his confidence, is something like being admitted 
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to a sanctuary. But once you succeed, you may rely on his 
friendship like a rock. 

Nothing ruffles his dead calm. He placidly smokes his peace- 
ful pipe as he reads about an upside-down world. He pays his 
debts; his credit is good; his children are well educated; the 
old people are cared for. And when he himself can no longer 
bicycle to work he can be assured of a generous pension. The 
peacefulness of Holland and the peacefulness of the individual 
are one. 

Coming back to bicycles—almost everybody rides them, even 
nuns, babies, and grandmothers. From the Princess down to 
the most humble scrubwomen all Hollanders are accomplished 
bicyclists. And no wonder. As soon as they dare, mothers 
strap their babies into a little seat on the bicycle and whiz away 
into the thickest traffic. Tiny children sit easily behind their 
parents, or in front, kangaroo fashion, experiencing no fright 
even in the most exciting congestion. Hendrik van Loon says 
that “if there really is anything in all this talk about evolution, 
another century will see the Dutch children coming into this 
world on tiny bicycles.” In fact, the child is given a little 
bicycle of his own as soon as his legs are long enough, and by 
the time he is six he can manage it expertly. So he pedals his 
way through the years, to and from school, through the sweet 
courtship days, on business, on pleasure, for convenience, until 
he is old and his legs creak. Then he may get a three-wheeler 
so he can ride as slow as he likes and stop without falling off. 
And when he really becomes infirm, his faithful vrouww may 
take him along in a special side carriage of her bicycle. 

To a Dutchman a bicycle becomes a matter of individual 
expression, almost a part of the body, controlled subconsciously 
and leaving him free to meditation. There is no noise, no smell 
of gasoline, so he can notice little things like birds and flowers 


PICKLED HERRING 


This fellow’s stock in 


Vendors of all kinds go about on wheels. 
The towel 


trade is that tart Dutch delicacy, the pickled herring. 
is for the convenience of clients. 


which the automobilized America leaves in the roar and: dust. 
Bicycling is something like walking in seven league boots, an 
extension of locomotive powers, yet unlike automobiling, it is 
still the product of physical exertion. 

Before the automobile intruded with its brazen, insistent 
honking, what a sweet-sounding place Holland must have been 
—only the bright tinkle, tinkle of bicycle bells, the songs of 
birds, and the heavenly shower of chimes from cathedrals cen- 
turies old. Mentioning automobiles, I might note that the United 
States has per population twenty-seven times as many as Hol- 
land—that is, one for every four and nine-tenths Americans 
contrasting with one for every one hundred and thirty Dutch- 
men. Bicycles in America are designed mostly for small boys; 
in Holland almost everyone uses one. In fact, there is one bicy- 
cle to every two and two-thirds persons. 

If you don’t believe that bicycling in Holland is an art, come 
with me a moment. We will sit in a café overlooking a narrow 
street in Utrecht, or Amsterdam, or Zutphen, or, for that mat- 
ter, any city in Holland. Note that the traffic is a perfect jum- 
ble of dog carts, trams, push wagons, horse-drawn vehicles, au- 
tomobiles, pedestrians, and—bicycles. 

Great fleets of bicycles whisk by in double-quick parade, 
zipping in and out of the traffic with amazing skill. And what 
a variety there are! Some bi- 
cycles have big baskets or 
boxes in front or behind, often 
mounted on double wheels. 
Some of them are especially 
adapted for displaying wares, 
constructed with shelves or 
tall racks to hold anything 
from brooms and brushes to 
cabbages and pansies. For in- 
stance, take that fish bicycle, 
with jars and jars of herring 
and eel and pickles. And yon- 
der approaches a_ veritable 
flower shop on wheels, the long 
glass box and the top of it 
crowded with a riot of color- 
ful azaleas, cyclamen and 
tulips. If you were keeping 
house in Holland these bicy- 
cle vendors would come to 
your very door. So would the 
baker, the butcher, the grocer, 
the milkman, the shoemaker, 
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FLOWERS 


No people in Europe have a greater love for flowers than the Dutch 
and their tulips, hyacinths and narcissus are famous throughout 
Europe. Many Dutch flowers are shipped to other countries. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
A single bicycle can carry a very generous assortment of fruits and 


vegetables. The deliberate and easy pace of the bicycle harmonizes 
admirably with the easy tempo of Dutch commercial life. 


FOR THE HOUSEWIFE 


The Dutch housewife can buy almost anything from the vendors 
who peddle from house to house. Mops, brushes, carpet beaters 
and pails are the principal items in this perambulating store. 


all by cart and bicycle. Even 
the tax collector and the min- 
ister and your best friends 
would arrive on bicycle. And 
if you were a true Hollander 
you too would travel by bicy- 
cle. You would wheel your 
bicycle out from the compart- 
'ment under the front stairs, or 
from the coal shed, or from 
the basement, or let it down 
from the hall ceiling by pul- 
ley. You would then take a 
look to see that the license is 
in place, for traveling without 
it is a state offence, punishable 
by heavy fine. You would 
choose to go by bicycle before 
tram or bus, for it goes exactly 
along the way you like the 
best, with the speed that you 
like and on the time that you 
like. Then, too, you always 
have a seat, with the only dis- 
advantage that it is not dry in the rain. 

No matter where you go, to the theater, church, post office, 
or shop, you find special accommodations for parking your 
bicycle, with sometimes a checkman watching over it. Though 
you might have difficulty in finding a place for an automobile, 
there are bicycle stands everywhere. Even when you take the 
train you check your bicycle like a suitcase. And always when 
you leave the precious thing you lock it with a special pick- 
proof lock based on a dial number system. 

See those bicycles piled up along a line waiting for the police- 
man’s signal—poised, leaning forward, foot on pedal, ready to 
go on an instant. Hug the narrow sidewalks! Every bicyclist’s 
eye is concentrated on a white-gloved hand. It lifts slowly, 
dramatically and—as if with a pistol shot—they are off. What 
arace! What speed! 

A group of school girls, long braids flying, sail by arm in arm, 
laughing, apparently unconcerned that an automobile is honk- 
ing lustily to pass. A comfortable lady, her small daughter 
perched behind, dashes calmly between a flower vendor’s cart 
and an oncoming tram. Three middle-aged deaconesses with 
black headdresses floating out behind and with big white bows 

(Continued on page 57) 
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SECRETS OF 
THE CANYON DE CHELLY 


Discovering a Forgotten Cliff Dwelling 


By SIDNEY ARMER 


Photographs by Laura Adams Armer 


earth. With their restless fingers they have leveled moun- 

tains, and carved out canyons in the flatter places of the 
land. Their whimsical altering of the earth’s surface appears 
to have reached its height in the desert country of northern Ari- 
zona, the land of the Navaho Indians. Here the work of ero- 
sion has left towering monuments standing on the canyon floors, 
and in the soft strata high up on the sheer canyon walls, it has 
scooped out innumerable caverns. Canyon de Chelly stands as 
a master work of the two great sculptors, wind and water. As 
such, Washington has recognized it, and recently it has been de- 
clared a National monument, taking its place in the collection 
of the masterpieces of natural beauty in the United States. 

Perhaps the spirit of the canyon smiles at the recognition, as 
it broods serenely over the happenings it has witnessed. 

Centuries over the centuries, its memory goes back to the 
ancient peoples that lived in the caves, and walked upon the 
ledges high up upon its sides. It knows the secret of their com- 
ing and of their passing away a thousand years ago. 

It recalls the coming of the Navaho, seeking the shelter of its 
walls, settling with his flocks of sheep in the little bays of arable 
soil that thrust back to the cliffs, rising slightly from the canyon 
floor. It remembers the coming of the Asa people, starved out 
of their mesa village, and their kindly welcome by the Navahos. 

It saw the planting of the peach pits which they brought with 
them, and later the peach trees blossoming in the canyon nooks, 
telling of a background of the Spanish occupation. It knows of 
the building of the houses at the base of its walls, where the 
Asa people lived, until Navaho and Asa quarreled, and the Asa 
people went back to the mesa top. 

It recollects the resounding echoes of musket shots far back in 
1862 when Kit Carson with his United States troops entered the 
canyon in a raid which ended in the banishment of the Navahos 
from their homes, their cornfields and their little peach or- 
chards. Four years later it shared the joy of their home-coming, 
and knew the serenity that abides there to this day. 

Now smoke rises from peaceful Navaho fires, from the hogans 
that shelter, within the shelter of the enfolding cliffs. Today, 
at evening, the returning flocks wind through the twilight 
shadow that fills the canyon, while far above, the up-thrusting 
walls with their silent cliff-dwellings, catch the fire of the setting 
sun and flame in a copper and golden glory. 

Tsosi, our Navaho friend owned an old car that he had bought 
from a Mexican for thirty-five sheep. 

We arranged with Tsosi to take us up into Canyon de Chelly, 
as soon as conditions should permit. So upon a certain day, 
when he had figured that the sandy floor was sufficiently dry 
after the recent rains, Tsosi arrived with his wife and a young 
Navaho girl friend, in his car. Gay Navaho blankets covered 


tt es WIND and the waters move forever over the face of the 


THE ABODE OF THE GOD OF DAWN 


THE CLEFT ROCKS 


The red sandstone walls of the Canyon de Chelly, streaked with black 

and gray, have been carved into a thousand strange shapes by the 

erosion of water and by the whirlwinds and sand blasts of. autumn 

and early winter. Tsosi is seen here standing between “The Place of 
the Cleft Rocks” near his father-in-law’s hogan. 


the battered seats. On the floor lay a frying-pan, water jugs 
and the odds and ends needed for a temporary camp. 

High up in the Lukachukai Mountains a little stream has its 
source. It comes down toward the west, and after the rains have 
started, in July or August, it rushes furiously on its way down to 
the Chinle wash to join the San Juan river in the north. And 
on its way it roars through a great gash in the land that is 
Canyon de Chelly. 

At its western end, Canyon de Chelly deteriorates into a wide 
wash. The hills on either side are low and their gradual in- 
crease in height is scarcely noticed as one ascends the canyon 
floor. The traveler finds himself within the canyon almost be- 
fore he is aware that he has entered it. 

Tsosi piloted the car skillfully, aided by his lifelong acquaint- 
ance with the lay of the land. Now we would be driving up the 
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of the most beautiful gorges in the Southwest, the Canyon de 
ly is flanked by walls of sandstone which rise to a height 
‘om eight hundred to fifteen hundred feet. This is the famous 
te House which plays an important part in Indian folklore. 


THE MEDICINE MAN 
Tsosi’s father-in-law, the medicine man of the tribe, is wise in the 


lore of his people. Myth, song and story are his life, and he remains 
faithful to the tradition of the past. 


center of the valley, now we would be close to the cliffs, our 
passage dictated by the quicksands and soft surfaces that must 
be avoided. We advanced without difficulty, passing the little 
coves where corn patches and wisps of rising smoke told of In- 
dian habitation; passed too, the White House, the ancient cliff 
dwelling where the white god Hasyelti, the god of dawn abides, 
but not alone. He shares the. apartment with Hastehogan, the 
yellow god of the west and the lower half of the dwelling is 
colored yellow in recognition of its tenant. 

The Navaho, unlike the white man, talks only when speech 
is necessary. If he knows of the coming of an event, he is satis- 
fied to let the event speak for itself. So it was that when Tsosi 
stopped the car, and began to gather wood for our picnic fire, he 
pointed up the canyon where in the midst of a field of waving 


corn, two great cottonwoods spread giant limbs over a log- | 


walled hogan. Then he announced. “My wife’s father lives 
there.” 

This was the first hint we had had that we had come on a 
visit. Sister-in-law carrying the infant strapped on the cradle 
board, joined us at our camp fire, and a little later father-in-law 
strolled leisurely and silently into the group. There was hardly 
any noticeable greeting, upon the arrival of our friends. Their 
approach was not heralded by shouts of welcome and no one 
exclaimed “Look who’s here.” A simple clasping, of hands, held 
for a moment without any movement, that was the introduction. 

It was not long before a Navaho meal was being prepared for 
us. Fried bubble bread, and dumplings made from the meal of 
blue corn, green corn rubbed from the cob, compressed, and 
roasted in the dried husk. Mutton broiled on the coals, and 
finally the ultimate item of camp well-being, the steaming old 
black coffee pot. 
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Tsosi and father-in-law lay back against a rock, for smoke and 
conversation. The women went on with the gathering of cactus 
fruits. Each carried a woven basket and a cactus picker. This 
was a stick a foot long, split half way down, the cleft held open 
by the insertion of a small bunch of weed. With this, the pur- 
ple fruits of the opuntia were twisted from the pads. The har- 
vest was abundant, the baskets soon filled and carried up the 
canyon to the hogan under the cottonwoods. Here the fruit 
was dumped into a trough rudely made of sheepskins and 
blankets, already half filled with half dried harvested fruit. 

The hogan was of the regulation Navaho type, eight-sided, 
with walls of logs laid horizontally. Interlaced logs converging 
to the center, supported the mud roof. No smoke rose from the 
smoke hole, but in front of the hogan, the women had made a 
fire, and the coffee pot sent its steam to join the cedar smoke 
that rose in fragrance. The two big cottonwoods that shaded 
the clearing bore upon their gnarled and riven trunks, the 
stories of the buffeting of storms and of their own resistance. 
Down to the clearing’s edge came the garden with its regimental 
rows of beans and squash leading away over the gentle slope to 
the tumbled rocks that marked the limits of fertility. There 
the cliffs rose, towering to the sky, enfolding all in their paternal 
shelter, spreading a feeling of security. — 

I looked across the fields over the tasseled tops of the corn 
stalks. There was a side canyon over there, and down its sandy 
wash brother-in-law guided his flock. He carried a coil of rope 
which he flung this way and that, bringing the straggling sheep 
into line. They rested in the shadow of the rocks and brother- 
in-law, coiling his rope, turned toward the hogan. 

Tsosi and father-in-law came through the cornfields into the 
clearing, and in the shade of the old cottonwoods, continued 
the smoke and conversation. 


(Continued on page 52) 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


The Navaho mother binds her child securely to a cradle board from 
which there is no escape. Thus imprisoned, the youngster may be left 
alone without fear of danger or carried easily on foot or horseback. 
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12 


COUNTRIES 


54 DAYS 
$525 we 


(including all shore excursions) 
First Class throughout. 


VOLENDAM 


Sailing from New York 


AFRICA 
JULY 4 = 


Visiting 26 cities, traveling 13,000 miles on the pop- MADEIRA 
ular Volendam, with Holland-America Line’s famous SPAIN 
First Class service and cuisine. GIBRALTAR 
Really 3 cruises all in 1: the lovely Mediterranean, ALGIERS 
the fascinating Scandinavian countries, and other 
European countries sandwiched in between. It is ITALY 
unquestionably one of the outstanding travel “sales” MONACO 
of the year. BALEARIC ISLES 
Comprehensive program of included shore excur- HOLLAND 
sions and organized entertainment. Special dance DENMARK ' 
orchestra. Every facility for a happy social life. 
Full particulars from your local Travel Agent or pyre 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE COTLAN! 
SCOTLAND 
29 Broadway, N. Y., and offices in principal cities BELGIUM 
FRANK TOURIST CO. FANG 
ENGLAND 


542 Fifth Ave. (at 45th St.), New York 


O NOBLE gastronomic 
muse, descend ...and in- 
spire this discourse... ! 

The joys of eating 
beautifully prepared 
food are perhaps more 
immediate, complex and com- 
pelling than those derived from 
any daily experience. For what 
other art calls at once upon the 
four senses of taste, touch, sight 
and smell? Such a complicated 
variety of stimuli is reserved 
for devotees of the culinary cult. 

Aboard a French Line ship 
there is proper reverence for 
the pleasures of the table. The 
cuisine is acknowledged, by 
gourmets, to be a triumph of 
French talent. (Which is natu- 
ral enough, since a French chef 
is at his best in his native set- 
ting.) Throughout the ship, 
with each repast, good table 


wines are served. In addition, 


the winesteward willsug- 
gest, if you wish, an ac- 
companiment of fine old 
vintages . . . at surpris- 
ingly moderate prices. 
Dinner conversation on 
France-Afloat is likely to be 
(A con- 
genial group travels French 
Line. ) 
(English-speaking). The ap- 


seasoned with wit. 
The service is perfect 


pointments modern, comfort- 
able. And Breton seamanship, 
deep-bred, assures a carefree 
crossing. 

A voyage to Europe via 
French Line is, in fact, a study 
in pleasant living. Yet it costs 
no more. And shipboard ex- 
penses have been adjusted to 
the value of the dollar... . Ask 
your travel agent to help you 
plan, without charge, a trip on 
France-A float. ... French Line, 


19 State St., New York City. 


Sreneh Line 


PARIS (Enlarged, Redecorated Tourist Accommodations), June 9 and 30, 


July 21, August 11 ° 


ILE DE FRANCE, May 26, June 16, July 7 and 28 


LAFAYETTE, June 13, July 3 * CHAMPLAIN, June 2 and 23, July 15, August 4 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
SPRING PUBLICATION 


The committee of selection takes 
pleasure in announcing “The Crimson 
Jester: Zapata of Mexico” by H. H. Dunn 
‘as the Club’s‘spring publication. Strictly 
speaking this stirring book cannot be 
classified in the field of travel literature. 
However, few travel books present a more 
vivid picture of Mexican life or tell a 
more exciting tale of adventure than H. 
H. Dunn’s swiftly moving story of how 
he rode stirrup to stirrup with the great 
bandit and revolutionist who wrote his 
name in blood across a region greater 
than the Aztec empire. 

Operating in a country wilder than 
that through which Genghis Khan led 
his Mongol destroyers, more cunning and 
more intelligent than Geronimo, rivaling 
Caesar in his control over his men, 
Emiliano Zapata rode at the head of a 
fighting force of twenty thousand men. 
For nearly eight years Zapata’s word was 
law over a varying population of two to 
four million people, and over more than 
one-third of the territory of Mexico. 
Three times Zapata was in possession of 
Mexico City. An illiterate Indian, he 
named two presidents, controlled a third 
and used a president of the United States 
to gain his ends. During his desperate 
struggle for power it is estimated he de- 
stroyed over two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars worth of property. He is 
known to have killed over 250 people 
with his own hands and to have taken 
millions of dollars in loot. Finally, after 
one of the most terrible careers in the 
history of banditry and revolution, he 
was killed by treachery and no man 
knows today where his body lies. 

As we follow the Indian conqueror on 
his campaigns through scores of cities and 
towns, a panorama of native Mexican life 
passes before our eyes—the colorful day 
by day life of the peons, festivals and re- 
ligious ceremonies, the incomparable 
scenery of plains and mountains, churches 
and palaces of Spanish conquistadors and 
the mighty ruins of Aztec and Toltec. Mr. 
Dunn has caught the living image of Mex- 
ico with a brilliance equalled by few 
travel writers. 

In “The Crimson Jester,” which brings 
to life once again one of the most sinis- 
ter and remarkable figures Latin America 
has ever produced, we have a narrative 
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that has all the desperate, breath-taking 
excitement of those days when Zapata’s 
horsemen swept through the Valley of 
Mexico and surrounded the City of Pal- 
aces with a belt of desolation thirty miles 
wide. 

This edition of “The Crimson Jester” is 
being produced specially for the members 
of the National Travel Club. A volume 
of 320 pages, with a jacket in full color, 
it is illustrated with thirteen rare photo- 
graphs. In addition to the book itself, 
subscribers are being sent a five-color map 
of Mexico measuring 21 by 24 inches, en- 
closed in a glassine envelope. Members 
of the Club who have not ordered “The 
Crimson Jester” may secure it along with 
the map for the special price of $1.85 
postpaid by writing the secretary. 


FOR YOUR SUMMER TRIP IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


On this page last month we listed the 
various booklets available to members 
contemplating a European trip this sum- 
mer. You will now find listed below the 
titles of booklets on points of interest in 
the United States and Canada. The sup- 
ply is limited, therefore members should 
ask specifically for the desired folders. 


New York and New England—The Catskill 
Mountains; The Adirondacks; The 1,000 
Islands; Lake George and Lake Champlain; 
Summer Resort Manual (Southern New Eng- 
land Seashore, Mountain and Country Re- 
sorts), Hotels, Farms, Cottages and Camps in 
New England; Cape Cod; Martha’s Vineyard; 
Rhode Island Shores; Nantucket; All Along 
Shore Lafayette National Park; Bar Harbor; 
Winnepesauke; Cape Ann; Long Island, 
America’s Sunrise Land; Eastward Ho! to 
Maine; Maine—Fishing, Hunting and Canoe- 
ing; Vacationland—Mountains, Lakes, Sea- 
shore; Hotel, Camp and Farm Board in 
Maine; Vermont Lakes and Mountains; Un- 
spoiled Vermont. 

New Jersey—New Jersey Seashore Resorts. 

The South—The Land of the Sky; The Gulf 
Coast. 

California—California Calls You; California 
Picture Book; California for the Tourist; 
Lake Tahoe; Los Angeles Today; Sacramento; 
Los Angeles County; You'll Enjoy San Fran- 
cisco; San Diego. 

Pennsylvania—Mountain and Lake Resorts 
Along the Lackawanna Railroad. 

Texas—Galveston. 

The Southwest—Indian Detour; To Califor- 
nia; Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds; Col- 
orado Summer; Pike’s Peak Region; Scenic 
Colorado and Utah; The Cody Road to Yel- 
lowstone; High Spots of Colorful Colorado; 
Gallatin Gateway into Yellowstone Park. 

The Pacific Northwest—Seattle and the 
Charmed Land; Ten Vacation Days in Se- 
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attle; In the Green Summer Playground 
Around Spokane; The Evergreen Playground, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Bellingham, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria; Spokane, the Power City; Greeters’ 
Tourist Guide to Spokane; Our Spokane; 
Spokane and the Inland Empire of the Pacific 
Northwest; Alaska, Atlin and the Yukon; 
Alaska Steamship Company; British Columbia 
Coast Service; Tacoma, the Hub of the Ever- 
green Playground; Portland, Oregon, Featur- 
ing the Columbia River Highway; Recreate 
in Oregon; Oregon, the Vacation State, Land 
of Opportunity. 

Canada—Resorts in the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies; Through the Canadian Rockies; 
2,000 Miles of Scenic Grandeur Through the 
Canadian Rockies; Canada’s Atlantic Prov- 
inces; Glimpses of Nova Scotia; Historic Nova 
Scotia; New Brunswick—The Ideal Vacation- 
land of North America; Golf in Canada; 
Hunting and Fishing in New Brunswick; Lake 
of Bays; Algonquin Park; Resorts in Ontario; 
Quebec, Historic and Picturesque; Quebec 
Resorts; Prince Edward Island, the Garden of 
the Gulf; Camping in Canada; Fishing in 
Canada; The Story of Newfoundland. 

Hawaii—The Story of Hawaii. 

National Parks—Rocky Mountains National 
Parks; Crater Lake National Park; Sequoia 
and General Grant National Fark; Mt. Rain- 
ier National Park; Zion National Park; 
Hawaii National Park; Yellowstone National 
Park; Yosemite Park; Glacier National Park; 
The Grand Canyon; Hot Springs National 
Park. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


The following hotels are to be added 
to the official Hotel and Shop Bulletin— 
The Hotel Californian, San Francisco, 
California; Mimslyn Hotel, Luray, Vir- 
inia. 

The following hotels are to be eliminated 
from the Hotel list—The Clark Hotel, 
San Francisco, California; Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va, 


REDUCED RATES IN EUROPE 


In many European countries the rail- 
roads,are reducing their rates anywhere 
from 25% to 60% for the benefit of 
American tourists during the summer 
season. ‘Travelers who are planning to 
visit Europe this summer can secure spe- 
cific information about these reductions 
by writing directly to any of the follow- 
ing offices in New York City: 

Swedish State Railways, 551 Fifth Avenue; 
Railways of France, 610 Fifth Avenue; Italian 
State Railways, 545 Fifth Avenue; Norwegian 
Government Railways, 115 Broad Street; Swiss 
Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Avenue; Associated 
British Railways, 551 Fifth Avenue; Great West- 
ern Railway of England, 65 Broadway; Belgian 
State Railways, 587 Fifth Avenue; Netherlands 
Railways, 405 Lexington Avenue; Danish State 
Railways, 280 Broadway. 


PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


MAYFLOWER 
TOURS 


To New England’s Gayest Resorts! 


6DAYS || 

h) including me 
all 

expenses 


Visiting the Breezy Isles of Romance 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD *° NANTUCKET ° 


historic PLYMOUTH e beautiful MANOMET 


This summer, enjoy the most varied, thrilling, 
different vacation you’ve ever known! Breezy 
cruising on big steamers, with dancing and enter- 
tainment. Lots of time ashore .. . sight-seeing 
trips, surf bathing, sports and gay informal 
parties. A glorious week with everything in- 
cluded in the low rate... outside stateroom 

From aboard ship, first class hotels, all meals and 
sightseeing in de luxe motor coaches. 
New York : : : 

Tickets and information at General Passenger 
every Sunday A 
throughout J 


the Summer 


° FALL RIVER LINE 


Brak iateated NEW ENGLAND STEAMSHIP CO. 


folder Pier 14, North River, Fulton St. 
Phone BArclay 7-1900 


gears Office, Pier 14, North River; 17 
() St.; 155 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; or 
Grand Central Terminal. 


' ALL-EXPENSE CRUISES TO 


e 


MEXICO CITY 


13 DAYS 20 DAYS 


*175 :200 


MINIMUM MINIMUM 


HE VALLEY OF MEXICO 
... with its ancient Toltecan 
mystery, its Aztec ruins, its Conquis- 
tador remains . . . and cool Mexico 
City, the most excitingly different cap- 
ital of the New World; 7,500 feet up 
in the clouds! Here is “the season,” 
and here is the popular way to go and 


enjoy it all. Extremely low rates Sea 
~ : from NEW YORK 
cover a delightful voyage to Vera 
Cruz, spectacular daylight rail climb EvEDdl 
: WEDNESDAY 


through the mountains to Mexico 
City, hotel room with bath and meals 
and sightseeing. Call in both direc- 
tions at Havana with sightseeing on 
Northbound voyage. 


Apply any authorized 
Tourist Agent or Gen- 
eral Passenger Dept., 
Pier 13, E. R., Foot of 
Wall St., New York. 


UARDeLINE 
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OWERING castles crown- 


ing vineclad hills mirrored in 


romantic rivers greet you in 
Beautiful Germany. High ga- 
bled houses and winding streets 
lead into the undying past as 
you find old-world villages and 
walled medieval towns. 

The vibrant modern world 
excites your soul in great mod- 
ern cities with their stirring New 

Life of a nation reborn, their 
fashionable avenues and tree- 
embowered. restaurants, their 
treasured art in cathedrals, mu- 
seums, and expositions. New 
health rewards you in restful 
and charming spas, the deeps 
of cool forests, the uplands of 


craggy mountains, the dazzling 
sweep of flowering valleys. Art 
holds you in enchantment at 
the Bayreuth and Munich Mu- 
sic Festivals, and great festive 
events in Berlin, Heidelberg, 
and throughout the land. 


The same dollar buying 


power, practically, as before in 


honest and hospitable Germany 
owing to greatly reduced prices. 


300 Years 


Passion Play 


The world’s most thrilling 
drama played on a huge open 
air stage under the soaring emi- 
nence of the Bavarian Alps. 
Europe’s most notable event in 
a special 300th Anniversary se- 
ries of 18 acts and 25 tableaux, 
120 speaking parts, 1,000 
players and a distinguished cho- 
rus and orchestra showing from 
May through September. The 
gleaming peak of your travels 
through the engrossing and 
manifold enchantments of Beau- 
tiful Germany. Write for 
Booklet No. 30. 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue, NewYork,N.Y. \ Si bs d 
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Any authorized Hamburg-American or Lloyd 


agent in your locality will furnish you with 
valuable travel information and illustrated 


folders featuring this cruise. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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THE QUEST FOR BIRDS OF PARADISE 


(Continued from page 39) 


those gaudy beads and black sea- 


weed bracelets can be considered 
clothing. But most amazing is their 
hair, huge mops of crisp, fuzzy, 


black hair, standing straight out from 
their heads like tremendous bushy 
helmets. Charms and fetishes, bits 
of carved wood, gay, red cloth, beads, 
shell, and other small articles dangle 
profusely from this mop. Each man 
carries an armload of bamboo bird 
perches to which are bound scream- 
ing, protesting cockatoos, _lories, 
parakeets, jungle doves, and various 
other brilliantly colored birds of the 
jungles. Now the trading begins. 

“The natives prefer to sell their 
birds for cash, immediately squander- 
ing the cash for some cheap, bright 
trifle. But they are unable to sell all 
their birds this way. The sailors buy 
lavishly for reselling in Macassar at a 
thousand per cent profit when they 
have tamed the savage little creatures 
on the voyage home. The passengers 
buy a few. But most of the birds 
are finally given over the packing-box 
counters in direct trade. The Chinese 
toss them carelessly in a corner. In 
several booths there were huge piles 
of the poor creatures, screaming and 
scolding in a bewildered tangle. The 
smaller lories sell for ten cents each, 
and the large, white, crested cockatoos 
for as much as forty cents. If they 
are exceedingly wild their value is 
considerably less, for there is a chance 
that they cannot be tamed. A yelling, 
struggling, excited, black mass sur- 
rounds the trading booths. Now and 
then a native who plunged in with a 
cockatoo comes out clutching a bit of 
trade cloth as if it was woven gold. 

“When we leave Saonek the deck is 
strung with birds on perches, hanging 
from every conceivable hold, and the 
clamor is deafening. The Chinese, 
laughing and talking, sort out their 
jumbled wares for the next port.” 

And that is how it is today. Of 
course, there are no more bird of 
paradise skins taken in trade. Their 
day is done. Or possibly there are a 
few that we didn’t see, being smuggled 
out to China, carefully concealed in 
some trader’s luggage. The live bird 
trade is quite active though, and quite 
profitable. These birds sell for as 
much as a dollar or two in Macassar 
and Java. Thus a bird trader may 
make a very profitable voyage with a 
few hundred birds. 

I met a Chinese shopkeeper in 
Manokwari, another coastal village,° 
once a famous bird of paradise port, 
who was able to give me a first hand 
account of the great boom and the 
subsequent poverty. 

He was given to reminiscence. He 
had been a shopkeeper in Manokwari 
when the boom began, and he had 
bought bird skins as wildly as the 
other shopkeepers. At the height of 
the boom he had once actually traded 
off the entire stock in his shop, leay- 
ing only the bare shelves and a great 
heap of bird skins in his storeroom. 
The break caught him soon after- 
ward. He lost everything, even his 
shop. Now he lived on the: outskirts 
of the village in a thatch hut, cook- 
ing and selling bah-pows and fu- 
yung-hi, favorite Chinese gastronom- 
ical delights, to the handful of 
Chinese who lived in the region. He 
made a living, yes, but a very poor 


living. And he could not forget the 
old days when he had~ possessed 
enough wealth to set himself up in 
China for the rest of his life. What 
a fool he had been not to take the 
chance when it offered! Oh, but they 
were all fools then. He had plunged, 
and now he paid for it. 

The whole recital sounded to me 
like the story of a great many Ameri- 
cans I know who were caught when 
another similar bubble burst in Amer- 
ica in 1929, 

He had been getting twenty to 
thirty dollars a skin at the top of the 
market, and buying them in from the 
natives for trade cloth, beads, knives, 
tobacco, salt, and a little cash. He 
had made money hand over fist. They 
had all been so sure then that the 
market would never break. He had 
had hundreds of skins on hand., Then 
suddenly he couldn’t sell them. The 
market had disappeared like a flash. 
He had invested his all in skins, and 
then the skins were worthless. 
like that! And worse, it was then 
against the law to sell them even if 
he could have done so. So he had 
never gone home to China. 

Why did the government put a 
stop to the trade in bird of paradise 
skins? According to many who have 
studied the situation it was not done 
to save the species from extinction. 
For besides the fact that the millinery 
trade would doubtless soon have 
abandoned the fad for plumes, the 
species itself was in no great danger. 
In the first place the plumes come en- 
tirely from the male bird. Female 
birds were never killed. The male 
birds themselves were in no danger 
until they were four years old, for 
only after three yearly moultings 
were his plumes fully developed. 
Before then his family life had prob- 
ably been well taken care of. He 
would soon fade and die. Better to 
decorate hats, perhaps, than fall and 
rot in the jungle, unseen and unad- 
mired. 

Friends who have heard that I have 
been to New Guinea often ask if I 
saw a real, live bird of paradise. I 
saw one in the jungle, not a quarter 
of a mile from Manokwari. I heard 
him first, beside the trail, fifty yards 
ahead of me. He had a raucous voice, 
like the over-amplified squawk of a 
jay bird. I had no idea that such a 
squawk belonged to a bird of para- 
dise. Then I saw him for an instant. 
He fluttered across the trail like a 
ghost bird. I could see his long 
plumes waving. And later I saw an- 
other in Manokwari, a glorious crea- 
ture in a cage. 

As for skins today, if you desire 
some you may buy them for a dollar 
each from my Chinese friend who 
sells bah-pows and fu-yung-hi on the 
outskirts of Manokwari. After he 
saw that I was harmless he showed 
me a few, and admitted that they are 
sometimes smuggled out to the East, 
which loves illicit things. 

Will the plumes come back into 
style? I do not know. Perhaps the 
bird of paradise is now safe forever 
in his pleasant mountain jungles, and 
the only ladies who will ever see his 
gorgeous plumes again are the ladies 
of his own species who watch him 
strut his amatory dance in some se- 
cluded jungle glade. 
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A GASPESIAN MOTOR TOUR 


By Henry MacNair 


N4tURAL wonders, historical asso- 
ciations and tableaux of idyllic 
charm crowd each mile of that justly 
famous tour de mille milles, which 
follows the St. Lawrence River from 
Montreal up to and including the loop 
around the spearhead of the penin- 
sula of Gaspé. And while this trip 
can be made in more ease and com- 
fort aboard a palatial steamer of the 
Clarke Line, returning down the coast 
of New Brunswick to Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, one will miss the intimate 
touch of the ancient villages of New 
France with close-ups of gigantic cliffs, 
varied with serene and delightful 
sandy beaches, some of them popular 
as summer resorts, particularly those 
along the internationally famous Baie 
des Chaleurs, which has been aptly 
termed the Mediterranean of America. 
This magnificent peninsula first at- 
tracted the attention of Jacques Car- 
tier when with two small sail-boats 
he was driven toward the cliffs of a 
strange land and was forced to take 
refuge in the Bay of Gaspé, where- 
upon he promptly landed and caused 
a 34-foot cross to be erected on the 
top of the adjacent hills, taking pos- 
session of the newly discovered land 
in the name of the King of France. 
This was ia the year 1534, nearly 
forty years after the first voyage of 
Columbus to America. Thus this was 
the first real discovery of Canada and 
consequently this year Quebec and 
Canada will celebrate the fourth cen- 
tenary of that important event. They 
will be joined by delegations from 
old France and England, and Gaspé 
will deck itself in festive garb, which 
will not be donned again for another 
century. It has taken nearly all these 
four hundred years for Quebec to 
complete a satisfactory and safe high- 
way around the rugged peninsula. A 
glance at the new map of Quebec 
issued by the Department of Roads 
will give the tourist a comprehensive 
idea of the situation of the Gaspé 
Peninsula and the good roads leading 
to it. It shows towns and villages, 
mileage between points and condition 
or classification of road surfaces. 

To those who have plenty of time, 
it is suggested that after visiting the 
ancient city of Quebec, that they make 
a visit to Ste. Anne de Beaupré with 
its famous shrine and stack of dis- 
carded crutches which attest the mi- 
raculous cures that prayer has accom- 
plished. Further along the north side 
of the St. Lawrence route is Murray 
Bay, the internationally known sum- 
mer resort, which is visited regularly 
by steamers of the Canada Steamship 
Line, as well as resorts of the Sag- 
uenay River. 

At the mouth of this mysterious 
river lies Tadoussac, the oldest town 
in Canada with a continuous recorded 
history. The scenery along this river 
is wildly beautiful. 
and colorful of the cliffs are at Capes 
Trinity and Eternity, described by a 
famous writer as a “supreme effort of 
Nature’s extravagance.” 

At the extreme end of the penin- 
sula, the road passes through Gaspé, 
the village which will be the center 
of the celebration, and just a few 
miles further along is the greatest 
attraction of the peninsula, which is 
known as Roche Percé, the pierced 
rock, one of the most wonderful 


Most prominent 


sights on the continent of America. 
This is where the tourist’s dreams 
come true. As the car swings upward 
toward the great anse with the village 
in its lap, one is greeted with the 
most entrancing picture of the great 
tunnelled rock, towering in the back- 
ground. Here in the village 273 miles 
from Ste. Flavie one may find rest 
and reflection at one of several com- 
fortable hotels and an opportunity of 
seeing something of the shore and 
quaint old cottages where the sound 
of the spinning wheel is still heard. 


Leaving Percé the route swings 
southwest along the Baie de Chaleu 
with long sweeping vistas of rich 


farmland and wooded hillside. Reach- 
ing the town of Matapedia, which 
guards the entrance of Matapedia Val- 
ley, we turn sharply east along the 
Upsalquitch River over Route 11 
through Bathurst, New Brunswick, and 
other towns and villages along the 
bay. Cutting across the Gloucester 
peninsula on Route 11A we soon 
reach Chatham, one of the im- 
portant towns at the mouth of the 
Miramici River, down which innum- 
erable logs are floated. 

Here we have the option of follow- 
ing up this river to Fredericton, the 
capital of the province, on Route 8, 
thence to Bangor or St. Stephen, and 
on into the States. Or one may con- 
tinue along Northumberland Strait by 
Route 11 to Moncton, where the world 
known “tidal bore” of the Petitcodiac 
River may be viewed from the town 
park near the hotel. One may con- 
tinue on Route 2 to St. John, with its 
unparalleled reversing falls, and on 
back to a junction with the other route 
from Fredericton. Or one may turn 
about the other way on Route 2, 
through Amherstand, finally reaching 
Halifax, that historic walled city, 
where one may turn to the right on 
Route 1 for the Annapolis Valley and 
Digby, or continue south along the 
eastern shore of the island to Yar- 
mouth, there taking the Eastern 
Steamship Line for New York or Bos- 
ton. But if one wants to continue the 
motor trip, he will drop down to 
Digby and there take a commodious 
steamer across the bay to St. John 
landing near old Fort LaTour in West 
St. John, built 1631. Lady LaTour, 
heroine of Acadia, is buried in ‘the 
old French burying ground. The very 
interesting city of St. John was found- 
ed in 1783 by loyalists from the 
United States, and is the oldest in- 
corporated city in British North 
America. 

From St. John it is but a two-hour 
run to St. Andrews, which is a fash- 
ionable summer resort. Just a few 
miles away is the St. Croix River, the 
line between Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, and we have the choice of a 
number of paved roads back through 
Maine and New England into your 
point of origin. 

In another article in TRAVEL we 
purpose giving the reader a general 
idea of the best ways to reach Mon- 
treal and Quebec from the States. Full 
details of these trips may be secured 
from the Motor Tours Division of 
National Travel Club and lists of ho- 
tels and booklets with complete maps 
will be supplied, particularly of the 
Thousand Mile Tour to Gaspé! 
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SECRETS OF THE CANYON DE CHELLY 


(Continued from page 46) 


The old man is a medicine man of 
the tribe. Myth and song and story 
are his life, and of earthly things the 
ranch alone absorbs him. Son-in-law 
shares his love for the fertile corn- 
fields, the flocks and the venerable 
cottonwoods, and the sublimity of the 
lofty cliffs that hold the land in an 
enfolding peace. Son-in-law wanted 
his picture taken. He said: 

“This is my home. These are my 
cliffs. I will stand up there, not 
against the rocks, but against the sky, 
with the great cliffs on either side of 
me. Then all may see why our home 
is called ‘the Place of the Cleft 
Rocks’.” 

The old medicine man, soft-voiced, 
radiating tranquillity, gave us the leg- 
ends that cluster about the “Place of 
the Cleft Rocks.” He told us, too, 
of the several scientific expeditions 
that had explored the canyon’s cliff 
dwellings. 

“The white man comes and he 
passes on up the canyon. He does 
not stop to talk with the Navaho. 
The white man is sure that he knows. 
But the Navaho moves among these 
cliffs and he has seen cliff houses that 
the white man does not know and has 
not seen. There is a cave near by 
that no white man has ever seen.” 

That was enough for me. Indian 
placidity was past my understanding. 
[ was white and ambitious, and with 
all the bluntness of my race, I was 
ready to elbow any and all the gods 
in their dwelling place above the can- 
yon, to disturb with vulgar footstep 
the dust of centuries on the floors. 

“Tsosi,” I said, “are you with me?” 

I made a gesture in the direction of 
the cave which the old medicine man 
had indicated. Now Tsosi is not quite 
orthodox. White contact has given him 
a certain amount of skepticism, and 
whereas the Navaho solemnly believes 
the cliff dwellings to be sacred, and 
even taboo, Tsosi was willing to take 
a chance. We started out. 

Through the cornfields, east to 
where the canyon bends, across the 
debris of the talus slope, then slowly, 
cautiously climbing till a ledge was 
reached on the steep cliff side. When 
further progress seemed impossible, 
we discovered the ancient hand- and 
foot-holds, cut in the solid rock, per- 
haps two thousand years ago. Wind- 
blown sand had all but obliterated 
them, centuries of rain erosion had 
blurred the cutting of the pre-historic 
stone chisels. But we fitted our hands 


to the holds and cautiously scaled the’ 


almost vertical cliff. At last we stood 
upon the ledge. It was an easy matter 
to follow it to the cave. Everything 
was as the medicine man had pictured 
it—the wall of dwellings crumblirg 
but still standing, the arching rock 
roof overhead a perfect shelter from 
the elements, and on the floor of the 
cave, a hole about five feet square, 
its mouth crossed and feebly closed 
by six wooden poles. 

The old man had told us what we 
should see within the hole and it was 
as he had said, but as I knelt above 
the opening, all my crude and civil- 
ized ambitions seemed to leave me. 
I had no mind to elbow the gods in 
their abiding place and I sensed the 
vulgarity of my intrusion. Tsosi was 
the first to speak. He said: 

“Well, go in and get it.” 


I removed one pole to make an 
opening large enough and lowered my- 
self into the hole. 

Little excavations, such as the one 
we found, are often discovered in the 
floors of the cliff dwellings. They 
were originally used as storage bins for 
corn and sometimes for burial pur- 
poses. Not infrequently, precious or- 
naments of turquoise, chains of beads 
and pendants have been found buried 
with the remains. Beautifully woven 
cloth, sandals of yucca fiber, carved 
shell and mosaics, and ornamented 
pottery and baskets of a high degree 
of excellence are also found along 
with mummies or with bones. 

I looked up into the immobile face 
of Tsosi. He was standing above me 
on the edge of the hole. 

“Tsosi,” I said, “we will take this 
back with us.” I held in my hand a 
little white clam shell. It had been 
pierced for a pendant. Its radiating 
ribs had been worn almost smooth 
with its passing through the innum- 


erable hands of ancient peoples, from |- 


the faraway waters of the Pacific to 
the cliffs of the Arizona desert. I 
rubbed its silky surface with my fin- 
gers and a thrill ran through my body. 
A thousand years ago its last owner 
laid it down. In a thousand years no 
hand had touched it, until it lay in 
mine. Was it its great age that awed 
me? Well, every stone and pebble 
thereabout could claim a thousand 
times its span into the past, and they 
had no interest for me. I rubbed the 
little shell softly between my fingers 
and it seemed as if a message had 
come to me down the ages. All time 
was but a moment in eternity, and 
the span of a thousand years had 
placed within my hand a little shell 
bearing the finger prints of an ancient 
gone these ten dead centuries. Time 
ties all men. I, an ancient, living, 
would receive the token from an an- 
cient, dead. 

“Take it, Tsosi, and be careful of 
it while I climb out of here.” 

I think that Tsosi understood, for 
he sent no questioning glance toward 
the storage bin that we had left. 

We found the old medicine man 
where we had left him. He was 
whittling a bit of stone-hard tobacco 
plug on to a piece of corn husk for a 
cigarette. There followed a conver- 
sation, soft-voiced, in Navaho, and 
Tsosi handed the shell to the old 
man. He held it for a short moment, 
then his face lit with an animation I 
had not thought him capable of. 
Four times he blew upon the shell, 
raised it up and down and in the 
four directions, then clapped it into 
the pocket of his shirt. The cigarette 
was completed and he smoked in 
silence. 

Returning, we once more passed 
the lofty cave where dwells the white 
Hasyelti and the yellow Hastehogan, 
the beneficent gods who long ago had 
guided the Navaho hero on his quest 
for songs--who gave him, too, the 
corn and the knowledge of the way 
it should be grown and used. Now 
the White House stood veiled, hardly 
discernible in the twilight. As we 
passed it, we felt that the gods must 
be looking down upon the peaceful 
cornfields, hallowed by the answered 
prayers for rain, for the spirit of deity 
moved upon the face of the canyon. 
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THE MERRY FESTIVAL OF THE DEAD 


(Continued from page 14) 


motor off and the launch slid to rest 
with the lapping water against the 
landing, enchantment took us. Jan- 
itzio’s houses follow the zigzag trail to 
the island’s top, where modernism is 
about to add one more discordant 
note in a statue of Morelos, the pa- 
triot priest of Michoacan. 

At ten o’clock every house was 
locked and everyone was asleep, except 
one group of men who wandered 
singing alabanzas, their white calzones 
and white hats separated by swinging 
dark serapes with white fringes. 
Sometimes they stood outside to sing, 
sometimes their muffled voicés came 
from a closed house. Our host, Angel 
Guzman, was watching his altar to the 
dead, where a beautiful old crucifix 
stood among the flowers, while his 
wife and daughters slept. At eleven 
o'clock, women began to come out of 
the houses carrying food and flowers 
—all bought and paid for, for Janitzio 
raises not one blossom—or square 
frames with a cross on top, covered 
thickly with the usual calendulas. 
Close to, it appeared that the cross 
pieces of the frames were hung with 
oranges, bananas, bread, candy, shoes, 
skulls, coffins, and dolls. Women 
and children walked softly, chatting, 
first a scattering few and then more 
and more until they formed a silent 
dark procession moving along the 
walled lanes which rise to the ceme- 
teries. One cemetery is a _ paved 
square between the church and its 
belltower, whose boys were pounding 
the bells, giggling and calling. The 
other cemetery runs along under the 
cliff which is the island’s crown, and 
above the roofs of the houses in the 
main street. It is long and narrow 
with a colonial gateway at one end and 
a chapel at the other. There are no 
gravestones in this cemetery and I 
wondered how the women who knelt 
to scrape away the weeds really knew 
their graves. Inside the chapel, as in 
the larger church of San Geronimo, 
were coffins elongated out of all rea- 
sonable shape to accommodate the 
many offerings: white corn, yellow 
pumpkins, spiny green chayotes, many 
kinds of fruits, and cooked foods. 
There were candles, of course, and a 
few women had placed their flowered 
frames in the temples. > 

At twelve o’clock the long narrow 
cemetery was like a fairyland, or a 
Christmas tree. Hundreds of graves 
had been cleared and decorated, thou- 
sands of candles wavered and glowed; 
the ground had disappeared under 
scattered petals, golden arches, cov- 
ered bowls, and the voluminous skirts 
of the women, each sitting by the 
grave she honored. 

Only a few men were present on 
this occasion; while they were sing- 
ing elsewhere, the women decorated 
the graves. Most Indian women’s 
faces are’sad, with the terrible burden 
of a life too close to want and sorrow 
and pain. But on that night’ of the 
dead in the cemetery I saw few signs 
of grief. One girl knelt alone at the 
head of a grave where she had scat- 
tered a few petals and placed one 
bowl. She held her black veil to 
shelter a candle from the chill wind, 
and in its glow her face was filled 
with grief. The atmosphere was that 
of a quiet, friendly party. Sitting 
close together the women were laugh- 


ing and talking. They were not gay, 
but everyone seemed to be having a 
good time. 

At two o'clock every grave was 
served. The moon was high, the lake 
was silver and mauve with sharp glit- 
ters where a frosty breeze turned the 
water. The stars were very distant 
and clear, and a few blurred lights 
marked the villages on the shore: Pat- 
zeuaro, a colonial town which re- 
treats into soft hills away from the 
Indian lake, Higuachio where nastur- 
tiums run all along the stone walls, 
Tzintzenguaro where an_ occasional 
rocket slithered into the sky. Here and 
there a cock crowed. A fellow in an 
unbuttoned military jacket came into 
the cemetery followed by a worried 
woman. His cap was crooked, his 
face flushed, his voice thick, and he 
was moved to make a speech. 

“The dead are the happy ones,” he 
said, “keep your candles lit so they 
won’t come back to suffer as we suf- 
fer. Sit there, I tell you, sit there 
with your offerings and don’t let the 
dead come back.” He offered this 
advice, over and over, until at last 
the nervous woman got him away 
around the chapel at the other end. 

By this time the little girls were 
getting sleepy and they rolled into 
tight balls in their rebozos, but most 
of the women sat erect, smiling and 
correct, chatting and laughing. At 
four o’clock a pig wandered in at the 
colonial gate. Confused by the noise 
and lights, it squealed and ran and 
was chased with hisses and giggles 
until it finally made its unhappy way 
out behind the chapel. 

At six o’clock a man came through 
the cemetery announcing that mass 
was about to begin in the church. 
Nobody moved. Bells rang. The 
boys in the campanile were still nois- 
ily awake. In the church a dozen 
women sat before their offerings and 
fresh candles had been placed on the 
altars. In the dusty choir loft, a beau- 
tiful dark Indian youth sat at an or- 
gan he had draped with his brilliant 
red serape. His touch on the instru- 
ment was good, his voice excellent. 
Only his Latin needed occasional 
prompting by the priest as the two of 
them sang the complete high mass. 
There was one red-robed acolyte and 
a man in white calzones and shirt to 
serve. Otherwise the padre waited on 
himself, changing unaided from one 
heavy cope to another, chanting in a 
rich and cultivated voice. Once he 
moved into the apse and made slow 
progress around the coffins, scattering 
incense and holy water, stepping care- 
fully around the kneeling women, who 
were always busy with the candles, 
picking off wax, turning the flame, 
blowing out one and lighting another. 
The church service only added to the 
impression that The Day of the Dead, 
at Janitzio anyway, is Indian and not 
Catholic. Less than thirty people 
came into the church, mostly women 
who had been there all the time, and 
through the chanting of the mass 
there ran on continuously the light 
laughing chatter of the women sitting 
on the graves outside. 

Mass ended at dawn. The sun was 
struggling to push away the low mist 
which clings to the lake every morn- 
ing, and the moon had long since de- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THE MERRY FESTIVAL OF THE DEAD 


(Continued from page 53) 


parted behind Eroncuaericaro. In the 
long narrow cemetery the women 
were beginning to leave. Janitzio 
had finished its offering for its dead 
and was going home to send around 
its carefully prepared food to friends 
and neighbors. It will be a day of 
fiesta and merry making. 


Wisely Indian Mexico recognizes 
the fact that life is more important 
than death and that life should be as 
happy as possible. The annual day 
of mourning is turned into a time for 
gaiety and the festival will continue 
until the last crumb of food is eaten 
and the dancers and singers are weary. 


SENTINEL OF THE BEAR LODGE 


(Continued from page 29) 


it was a molten mass consisting of 
liquified rock and gasses. It had 
been solid rock before the upward- 
thrusting movement began—probably 
at some time prior to the initiation 
of the forces which resulted in the 
building of the Rocky Mountains. 
When the gigantic upheaval that cre- 
ated the Rockies began, pressure on 
the solid rock was decreased. The 
rock liquified. Because of the enor- 
mous weight of the heavier rocks 
around it, because of the force of 
the expansive gasses within it, and 
because of the enormous temperature 
it contained, the molten mass began 
to move upward, slowly, like a ser- 
pent, boring a tunnel for itself as it 
went, or enlarging some fissure along 
which it may have traveled. 

This vast column of molten rock 
did not reach the surface. It pene- 
trated to perhaps within a mile, or 
half a mile, or two hundred feet, of 
the surface, traveling slower and 
slower the higher it reached because 
of the gradually decreasing pressure 
from below and because of the low- 
ering of its temperature by contact 
with the cooler rocks above. 

Finally. it stopped moving alto- 
gether, after having lifted the heavy 
layers of rock above it to form a sort 
of giant blister on the earth’s crust. 
In time the agents of erosion carried 
away these heavy rocks and exposed 
the igneous rock below. This was 
made of sterner stuff and further ero- 
sion has left it standing high above 
the surrounding plain—the Devil’s 
Tower of today. Though it is smaller 
than it once was, the Devil’s Tower 
is still a mammoth structure and des- 
tined to remain so for years. 

One can hardly view the Devil’s 
Tower from near at hand without 
wondering if the rock has ever been 
climbed. Henry Newton, who, with 
Walter P. Jenney, surveyed the Tower 
for the United States Geologic So- 
ciety over fifty years ago, says: . 

“It’s summit is so entirely inac- 
cessible that the energetic explorer, 
to whom the ascent of an ordinarily 
difficult crag is but a pleasant pas- 
time, standing at its base could only 
look upward in despair of ever 
planting his feet on the top.” And 
I. C. Russell, who made a special 


study of igneous intrusions in the 
region some time later, adds: 
“The strongest and most expert 


mountain climber must pause when 
he has scaled the rugged cliffs which 
form the immediate base of the Tower 
and gains the point where the indi- 
vidual prisms make their abrupt 
curve and ascend perpendicularly. 
Beyond that point no man has ever 
reached, and, it is safe to say, never 
will, unaided by appliances to assist 
him in climbing.” 


Russell’s prediction was correct. No 
one has ever climbed the Tower, or 
even seriously made the attempt, with- 
out the aid of mechanical appliances. 

The first thus to climb it was Bill 
Rogers, a local rancher, who made the 
ascent at a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in 1893. 

Rogers drove sturdy wooden pegs 
(two-by-fours) into a crevice between 
two of the almost vertical columns of 
the Tower, one peg above the other, 
and braced them by means of a long 


two-by-four nailed to _the—unattached | 


ends. By means of the ladder thus 
constructed he ascended the Tower to 
the top. Here he planted a flag of 
the United States, to the thunderous 
applause of the crowd of spectators 
who had gathered beneath, and then 
made his descent safely to the ground. 

Various people—probably not over 
fifty—have since climbed the Tower, 

The Tower figures conspicuously in 
legends of the red man. One legend 
not generally known tells the story 
of two lovers, a warrior from the 
East Tribe and a maiden from the 
West Tribe. Because of hostile rela- 
tions between the tribes, they were 
compelled to keep their love a secret. 
They used the Devil’s Tower as a 
place of trysting. Then, one day, 
they eloped. The outraged father of 
the maiden, a mighty chieftain, hav- 
ing heard of the disgrace to which his 
daughter had subjected his people, set 
off in pursuit. The lovers, however, 
fled to their place of trysting and 
were miraculously shown a path by 
which they were able to ascend to 
the top. The irate father, not to be 
outdone, followed them almost to the 
top, when he was suddenly hurled to 
the ground by a clap of thunder. The 
rain that succeeded the thunder bolt 
then washed away the path by which 
the lovers had ascended to safety. 
Unable to descend, they remained— 
and perished. Later, a thunder bird 
flew to them from the prairie with 
bunches of buffalo grass with which 
to cover their bodies, now resting at 
the top of the Tower forever. 

The Devil’s Tower was made a 
national monument in 1906 by presi- 
dential proclamation. The grounds 
surrounding it comprise over eleven 
hundred acres. A forest ranger’s sta- 
tion and commodious camp grounds 
are located at the base on the west. 
There is excellent water, shade at all 
hours of the day, no mosquitoes, the 
song of the whippoorwill at night. The 
Tower is easily reached from the Cus- 
ter Battlefield Highway (U. S. High- 
way Number 16), being located only 
a few miles off the main road _ be- 
tween the Black Hills and Yellow- 
stone National Park. 
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FILMING ICEBERGS IN GREENLAND 
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awaiting that cannonading that would 
announce the coming of the giant ice- 
quake, yet none came. 

We did not know whether we would 
be forced to wait one’ day or eleven, 
though from our advance reports we 
would have to twiddle our thumbs 
no longer than eleven. How accu- 
rately Dr. Sorge forecast the move- 
ment! On the morning of the elev- 
enth day, fortunately after the sun 
had climbed high into the sky, a 
deafening blast split the air. The 
very ground on which we were stand- 
ing shook. Every man leaped to his 
post, his eyes glued on the glistening 
wall down in the placid valley. And 
then it started. ‘Though it seemed 
minutes, less than twenty seconds 
elapsed after the preliminary reports 
when the wall commenced to move. 
Giant rumblings suddenly filled the 
air. Accompanied by a continuous 
groaning, splitting, grinding noise the 
entire face of the ice pack, starting 
at the side near us, lifted slowly and 
slowly separated. It hesitated mo- 
mentarily and then, with the effect 
of a slow motion picture, hurled its 
scores of icebergs into the blue waters 
of the fjord below. Each fraction of 
a second splitting crashes reverberated 
between the walls of the canyon, 
bouncing from rocky mountain to 
rocky mountain until they became dis- 
sipated in the distance. 

Mountains of ice plunged into the 
water as the great wall fell—a cliff 
nearly six hundred feet thick and 
nearly a half-mile deep! ‘Tremendous 
spouts of sea water, well over five 
hundred feet high, spurted over the 
glacier, obscuring momentarily the 
disintegrating mass. A mist arose a 
thousand feet above the fjord, blow- 
ing over our party and drenching us 
with spray. The geysers fell again 
on the newly created icebergs, caus- 
ing tremendous waves to sweep against 
the canyon walls and on down to the 
sea. 

The noises increased in intensity 
as the break-up extended along the 
four-mile front of the glacier. One 
cannot speak of such a scene in mild 
terms. ‘‘he fjord became a seething 
maelstrom of foam, ice, waves and 
noise.. The rocks on which we’ stood, 
feverishly grinding out sound and pic- 
ture film, trembled as though a major 
upheaval of the earth were taking 
place before our very eyes. Powdered 
ice, suspended like a white fog, cast 
a faint haze over the scene and soon 
we could see only the silhouettes of 
the great bergs as they slowly moved 
down the fjord before us. 

For a quarter-hour the terrifying 
scene was unfolded. Then, as sud- 
denly as it commenced, the cannonad- 
ing ceased and the glacier settled 
down for another three weeks of rum- 
bling and grumbling as it shoved-a 
new wall ahead, later to be cast over 


the brink in one of its periodical 


breakups. After the first “big splash” 
we had comparative calm, broken only 
when two icebergs crashed together; 
or a small piece, weighing possibly 
a million tons, fell into the fjord. 
By this time, including the earlier 
film used to record minor calvings, 
the sound crew had shot 8,000 feet 
of sound track. On them are en- 
graved more ear-splitting noises than 
any theater audience yet has heard. 


Why should not these running riy- 
ers of ice move toward the seas only 
with noisy protest? They are solids 
and as such cannot accommodate 
themselves to changes in the config- 
uration of the earth with ease. The 
wonder is that they do not shove the 
earth aside as they wander down 
deepening valleys. From a_ single 
point twenty-eight glaciers of varying 
sizes could be seen as they fed into 
Rink Glacier. 

As we stood watching Rink we could 
easily visualize the great pressure be- 
fore which the mass below yielded, 
yet we came no nearer than have 
others in determining the nature of 
the movement. Scientific expeditions 
have placed rows of stakes in a line 
across a glacier and they were found 
to change their positions both with 
respect to the shores and to each 
other. We observed the icy pinnacles 
across Rink and they, too, acted as 
did the stakes. The center of the 
stream seemed to “flow” more rapidly 
than the sides, which confirmed earlier 
observations. I have been told that 
the motion is slowest at the bottom 
and sides, on account of the tremen- 
dous friction. This no doubt explains 
in part the continuous “cracking” that 
accompanies the movement of a gla- 
cier. 

When members of the party at- 
tempted to measure Rink’s rate of 
flow, we found it varied from day to 
day, though seventy feet represented 
a fair average. Heat speeds up the 
flow while cold slows it down. The 
reasons for these facts are, I believe, 
obvious. Under exceptional condi- 
tions Rink may attain a velocity of 
one hundred feet a day. Certainly 
some of Greenland’s glaciers reach this 
comparatively high speed. 

The natives of northern Greenland 
live in constant fear of the moving 
sheets of ice. Fear, that is, that close 
proximity to a large glacier may bring 
sudden disaster. They could not un. 
derstand why we wanted to become 
chummy with Rink, and only the 
bravest pair—father and son—would 
accompany us. 

I recall a dramatic experience that 
illustrates well the ferocity with which 
northern ice strikes. Dr. Ernest Sorge 
set out one morning to measure the 
depth of the nearby fjords. On the 
eighth day an Eskimo brought to 
camp a piece of the doctor’s aluminum 
boat. We concluded immediately that 
he had = suffered disaster—possibly 
death. 

Major Ernst Udet, who had brought 
his three airplanes in anticipation ol 
just such an incident, took off imme. 
diately from among the ice floes near- 
by to search all the territory where 
Dr. Sorge was likely to be found. Sev. 
eral hours later he returned withou: 
finding trace of the missing scientist 

Then it was we got out our map: 
and traced the route the doctor prob 
ably followed and a second time Majo: 
Udet took wing. Better luck followec 
this flight, for he found Dr. Sorg 
nearly fifty miles distant, tending : 
fire which he had kept burning nigh 
and day for fear a searching party 
might pass him by. When a moto: 
boat returned with him later wi 
learned a tremendous “calving” hac 
taken place, causing a wave to rol! 

(Continued on page 56) 
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FILMING ICEBERGS IN GREENLAND 
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thirty feet up the canyon wall, where 
Dr. Sorge had dragged his canoe for 
afety. His canoe was smashed to bits. 
The natives related many stories, 
some of them unbelievable until we 
witnessed similar manifestations with 
our own eyes. I have in mind par- 
ticularly waves that rolled as high as 
forty feet and swept down the fjord 
with an intensity that carried kayaks 
on their crests like chips of wood. 
What less could one expect, however, 
when new icebergs, weighing possibly 
a half-billion tons, drop into a body 
of water four miles wide? Those 
calamitous breakups do occur, as the 


BACK TO THE 


scenes witnessed by our party attest; 
yet the mysteries of polar ice remain 
mysteries to me. 

Beasts of the sea? Words cannot 
better describe icebergs. Months after 
the giant slices of ice from Rink de- 
part from the Kangerdluk fjord they 
will still be aging in the North At- 
lantic, crossing and recrossing steamer 
lanes—blown hither and yon by shift- 
ing winds—menacing life and prop- 
erty. Only science and sharp look- 
outs can provide any measure of safety 
against the surly brutes which have 
taken such a terrible toll of life in 
the past. 


HILLS AGAIN! 


(Continued from page 23) 


sluice boxes and cradles which were 
made in the basement at home or res- 
urrected from junk heaps. Some labor 
solely by hand; some set water to 
rocking the cradles; some have noisy 
little gasoline engines. A fortunate 
few have placer mills, compact me- 
chanical triumphs. Any mine supply 
company will sell or rent one of these. 
No matter what method is used to 
separate the gold from the sand, how- 
ever, the sand still has to be dug. A 
dredge is a fine thing. But how many 
can afford a dredge? They shovel, 
sweat, and toil all day long, and if 
at nightfall they have enough gold 
to hold in the creases of their palms, 
they go to bed happy. 

Winter, of course, sounds a tem- 
porary knell to the placer miner’s 
activity. He cannot dig through ten 
feet of snow to reach the frozen 
gravel underneath. But snow and cold 
make no difference to those who 
work in the deep mines; indeed, with 
a hundred mile gale stinging across 
the barren timberline basins and the 
thermometer shivering at fifty below, 
it is better to be under the ground 
than above it. Under it they are— 
drilling, blasting, mucking away as 
though their lives depended on it. 

Last winter I rode up to a little 
mine 12,000 feet high in the San Juan 
Mountains. The houses and mill lay 
covered by the deep, still blanket of 
winter. It was harsh, cold, and 
dreary. But the comforts, the ease, 
the solace of gracious civilization were 
meaningless to the enthused miners. 


Gold—that’s the only thing _ that 
counts! The explosions thunder 
through the vaulted tunnels; the 


power. drills roar out their demoniac 
tattoo; the deep-voiced mills grind 
on. With titanic effort the packers 
brave the fury of the high altitude 
winters and force the protesting mule 
trains up the treacherous, snow-filled 
trails in order that the hungry men 
may eat and the roaring machinery 
continue to turn uninterrupted. 

No matter what you may think of 
the economic sleight-of-hand which 
may lie behind the governments very 
recent silver buying program, it is 
indubitably a glittering Christmas 
present in the stocking of Colorado 
mining. It is too soon to predict what 
will result; but you will not be far 
from wrong in supposing that new 
activity and prosperity will fall into 


the happy laps of the mining towns. 

Anybody’s guess is as good as his 
neighbor’s about where rich new 
veins will be opened. At Leadville, 
Aspen, Nederland, and _ elsewhere, 
mining men, their avid eyes fixed on 
the sudden dervish dance of the white 
metal, tell you there is more silver 
yet in the mountains than has ever 
been taken out. Probably so. The 
point is to find it. Already men are 
looking for it with the same feverish 
activity with which speculators are 
now buying it in the metal markets 
of Denver. 

Whether or no sixty-five cents an 
ounce for silver is high enough (in 
the probable event of rising material 
and labor costs) to warrant the open- 
ing of new mines is the subject of hot 
argument. To mines already open, 
however, it is a bonanza. In Colorado 
the minerals generally appear in con- 
junction; most gold mines also carry 
silver. Therefore, they have nothing 
but smiles for the new policy of the 
President. Silver possibly may not 
be the tremendous thing that West- 
ern newspapers claim; but on the 
other hand it is certainly no handi- 
cap. It is bound to stimulate further 
a heart already beating high. The 
additional thousands who will be 
pounding away for gold this summer 
will have something more for which 


to hope. Naturally they will pound 
that much harder. 
What development was humanly 


possible has been carried on during 
the winter. Now that the spring 
break-up has loosened the streams 
and laid bare the gleaming hillsides, 
a new horde is pouring into the moun- 
tains. History will repeat itself. The 
ghost towns will add to the growing 
population that has already found its 
way to their almost forgotten streets. 
Many a beauty spot will be dese- 
crated that man may have his precious 
gold and silver. The crystalline pur- 
ity of many a stream will be polluted; 
meadows will be scarred and forests 
felled. Gold has no respect for aught 
save itself, and a stampede has no 
feeling for anything save gold. 

But there is no place for moralizing 
in a boom camp. Let him who. will 
read what meaning he chooses into 
the rush. Not I! For me the plain 
facts of this migration back to the 


hills are story enough. 
x ok x 
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party returns for the wedding feast to 
which all have been hidden by the 
marshal and choruses. 

The long feast ended, Marysia is 
led to the house of Valek, all the 
company following, and they dance 
there until morning. Every step of 
her way into marriage has been sung 
for her. Now the instruments inter- 
rupt: violins, accordion, cymballum 
and drums. What with the heat of 
good vodka, and the excitement, the 
warmth of the room and fatigue of 
the dance, many couples drop to the 
floor and go sound asleep. Valek’s 
little brother and sister, of four and 
six, respectively, are tucked up on 
top of the stove to watch the brilliant 
parade until their eyes are too heavy 
to look any more. All the wedding 
gifts are brought in and finally at 
dawn the married women take Mary- 
sia in charge and carry on a choral 
dialogue with the maids. 

At length Marysia is deprived of 
her wreath of virginity and ready to 
receive her husband. The guests de- 
part while the women sing a farewell 
to the couple that confirms their mar- 
ried state. 

The home of Marysia and Valek is 
in what is called the Great Mazovian 
Plain of Poland that extends to the 
right and the left of the Vistula, in 
the province of Lowicz. lI[lere the 
costumes are particularly gay and 
charming, and very neat with their 
stripes of red, orange, green and 
black. Those of the men, in which 
the same colors are used, were 
adopted upon the order of a bishop 
some centuries ago who was seated 
there. They are faithful reprodue- 
tions of the uniform of the Pope’s 
Swiss Guard in Rome, but they have 
come to be regarded as essentially 
national. 

Little by little Western sophistica- 
tion sifts in, converting whole Polish 
communities to the worst of modern 
atrocities in styles, for inherent in 
all peoples is that consciousness of 
inferiority capable of such betrayal to 
the spurious. The Krakovian costume 
retains its former distinction and that 
also of the mountaineer. There is en- 
gaging barbarity in the costumes of 
the Hutsuls in the Carpathian region 
where the aquiline nose and meri- 


dional character prevails in common 
with the Roumanian neighbors. Some 
of the most beautiful embroideries are 
made here. The clothes of the Pole- 
sians, living between the sources of 
the Pripet and Soviet Russia, preserve 
the charm of their utter simplicity. 

Zakopane has a style of its own in 
architecture, in furniture and all the 
peasant arts, a style which is perhaps 
the best known and the most fre- 
quently exhibited, with the exception 
of Krakovian things, of all the dee- 
orative production of Poland. In the 
settlement of the Kurpie, between the 
rivers Bug and Narew, exists also one 
of the oldest Polish art traditions es- 
pecially in embroidery and in furni- 
ture. They weave particularly inter- 
esting linens and achieve such results 
in all their handicrafts as can only 
follow the love and desire to create 
beauty. 

The people of Wilno and the sur- 
rounding territories of the extreme 
Northeast are famous for their fa- 
cility in weaving and wood carving. 
Some of the prettiest textiles and the 
most exquisite of the old religious 
sculptures, with the exception of those 
from Podhalle, under the Tatra Moun- 
tains, are still to be found here in the 
chaurhieres. There is a sort of pieta, 
particularly beloved of the people, 
representing Jesus always in the same 
attitude known as Jesus frasoblivy 
(Jesus afflicted), the finest examples 
of which are invariably from Wilno. 
Painting on glass was one of. the 
highly developed arts of the ancient 
folk masters but that art is almost 
lost to the peasants of today. But 
fortunately there is a consciousness 
at present in Poland among the dis- 
cerning that is tending to hold intact 
the purity of these aesthetic aspira- 
tions and traditions in various com- 
munities where they are most worthy 
of conservation. 

Reverence, be it for one God or for 
many, for Saints or for sprites, a sense 
of the mysterious power that fructi- 
fies or shatters, these are the things 
that send color glimmering through 
the seasons of Polish folk-life, that 
touch the quality of the legends, cere- 
monials and art and give to them a 
beauty and dignity that is rarely found 
in modern Europe. 


HOLLAND—A NATION OF CYCLISTS 
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under their chins, tinkle their bells 
to pass a milkman. He has just com- 
pleted supplying a customer and is 
pumping his three-wheeled bicycle of 
great polished brass cans into the 
street. A well-fed lady with an um- 
brella under her arm is talking to 
her little dog which rides in a basket 
before her. A flock of officers in 
gray-green uniform pass in precise 
formation, swinging neatly around a 
parked bicycle of brightly displayed 
vegetables. Somebody’s stenographer, 
neat ind vivacious, races homeward, 
carrying a pot of bird-white cycla- 
men from the flower market. Sev- 
eral hoys with short trousers and bare 
knees speed to keep behind a shining 
tan roadster which is _ insolently 
honking its way through. 

Summing it all up, the bicycle is 
an eloquent index to the Dutch tem- 
perament. Nothing illustrates better 


the Hollander’s unhurried peace, his 
individuality, his ability to go 
through every traffic jumble of life, 
confident of his own abilities, but 
knowing his limitations. With a 
minimum of effort he pumps his way 
through a comparatively secure life, 
moving forward at every turn of the 
pedal. Round and round the wheels 
go—millions and millions of them. 
Round and round the wooden shoes 
go, and the boots and _ polished 
patent leather and the easy shoes and 
the little shoes and the trim slippers. 
Year in, year out, lifetime long— 
Holland riding, a nation on wheels. 
You have heard it said that America 
has an automobile culture. Even so 
Holland has a bicycle culture. Con- 
sidering this, I am for some reason 
or other forcibly reminded of the 
old fable of the Hare and the Tor- 


toise. 
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stop-overs, little known parts. 
Small group, sailing July 4th. 
under personal direction of 
Dr. C. W. WEIANT 
Authority on Mexico 
55 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun- 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA— The year-’round play- 
ground in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. Y. 
Restful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 
Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


GERMANY— Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
Jets, etc., German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. 


POLAND— For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address Polish National Railways, 
5 Broadway, New York. 


SWEDEN—-In beautiful Sweden, the 
dollar has not depreciated. Send for new 
booklet, ‘“‘Lands of Sunlit Nights.” 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 
Inc., Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND— Land of the Magic 


Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 


Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


San Francisco 


C HARLES CALDWELL DOBIE is 

a native of San Francisco and his 
new book San Francisco: A Pageant 
(Appleton-Century) gives a vivid ac- 
count of the history of that city from 
the days of the pioneers, and a lively 
picture of the San Francisco of today. 
Few cities in America have had a 
more dramatic past. Founded by 
priests and soldiers for the glory of 
God and the Spanish King, metropolis 
of gold diggers, planters, promoters, 
bankers, whalers and  vagabonds, 
rocked by earthquakes, devastated by 
fires, robbed by crooks and rescued 
by Vigilantes old and new, San Fran- 
cisco offers exciting material for the 
historian. Mr. Dobie’s book is writ- 
ten with a thorough knowledge of 
the city’s past and with the old in- 
habitant’s enthusiasm. He knows 
every phase of the great seaport’s 
varied life. His book is profusely illus- 
trated with drawings by E. H. Suydam, 
an artist who has done many pictures 
of American cities in recent years. 


Chinese Life 


IDNEY D. GAMBLE, who is Re- 

search Secretary for the National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has written a book which 
throws a good deal of fresh light on 
China. In How Chinese Families Live 
in Peiping (Funk & Wagnall) he has 
analyzed the way 283 families, with 
incomes ranging from $8 to $550 silver 
per month, live. The book brings a 
vivid realization of some of the prob- 
lems of living that Chinese families 
must meet. The result shows how the 
families with the lowest incomes 
spend an average of Jess than 8 cents 
silver per person per day for food, 
how~the-kinds- and quantities of food 
vary at different income levels, and 
how the proportions of the budget 
spent for food, clothing, heat, light, 
rent, change with a change of in- 
come. The material on Chinese wed- 
dings and funerals is unique and full 
of human interest. The book has 
31 illustrations from the author’s own 
photographs, and 21 diagrams. 


A JUNGLE ISLAND IN PANAMA 


(Continued from page 19) 
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When the Gatun Dam was closed, the island of 
Barro Colorado was formed by the waters of the 


Chagres River. 


It has since become a laboratory 


of primeval tropical life and has been set aside 
by the government for special research work. 


hung like a reed curtain before us. 
At the slightest touch of a hand they 
would separate and admit us to an- 
other part of the woodland paradise 
where new and interesting things 
awaited our discovery. 

Giant lianas drape the forests of 
this magic island, but in my walks 
through the jungle I never saw their 
leaves, flowers, or fruits. They are 
usually far up in the topmost branches 
of their supporting tree where they 
can get sunlight and room to put out 
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foliage and blossom in great profusion. 

Gatun Lake and a cayuca always 
appealed to me at sunset when the 
lake was emerald; the sky, golden; 
the jungle, green gold; and the clouds 
tinted with all shades of the spec- 
trum. But sunset canoe trips must 
necessarily be brief for the colors soon 
fade, the jungle becomes black, and 
the lake changes to a mystic place 
full of ghostly white trees and ever- 


deepening shadows. : 
* Ok B 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Published simultaneously in 12 countries 
—the outstanding BIOGRAPHY 
of the Spring 


by Emil Ludwig 


NINE 
ETCHED 
FROM 
LIFE 


The master biographer of our generation now inter- 
prets the great statesmen of modern Europe. For the 
first time Ludwig writes of men he knows, of his 
great contemporaries. The nine personalities which 
he etches against the exciting background of the present 
move vividly before you in the great game of Empire 
—Lloyd George, Mussolini, Stalin, Masaryk and others 
who have been shaping Europe’s destiny. 

“Vivid human biographies ...an exciting contri- 
bution to the historical record.’—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $3.00 

SECOND LARGE PRINTING 


THE 
TRAGIC KING: 
RICHARD III 


TIME? 
By PHILIP LINDSAY 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, Technical adviser in the production 
M.D. of the film “The Private Life of 

Henry VIII. 
Here is the first modern biography 
of the man who, after four hundred 


WHY DIE 
BEFORE YOUR 


At 21, this famous physician and 
scientist was given only fifteen years 
to live. At 70, after fifty years of years, has recently been front page 
strenuous ‘activity in many fields, he news. Who did murder the_ little 
is healthier than most men of. 35. Princes in the Tower? Was Shake- 
His book will tell you the secrets of speare wrong in his estimate of 
long life. And it is highly enter- Richard? This challenging and en- 
taining as well. ‘Recommended by the tertaining book will tell you. TIllus- 
Book-of-the-Month Club. $2.00 trated. $3.00 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
BIG CORPORATIONS 


By The Editors of FORTUNE 


The inside story of big corporations—a cross section of American industry 
today. How they began, how they have developed, how they find their markets, 
and the personalities behind them. Here are such titans as Ford Motor, 
National (Weirton) Steel, International Harvester, and others prominent in the 
news of the day. Strikingly illustrated. $3.00 


SPIES | KNEW 


By MARTHE McKENNA 


A thrilling new book about the Spies with whom she 
ao in the Great War by the author of “I Was a 
oe exciting as Sherlock Holmes—and true!’’—N. Y. 
World Telegram, 

“Romantic . . , superb.”—Baltimore Sun. 

“Absorbing in breathless interest.”—N. Y. Times. 

“Exciting as a detective story and stirring as a human 
document.’-—Detroit Free Press. 

Illustrated, $2.50 


Second printing. 
FINDING THE 


BAHAMAS: 
ISLES OF JUNE WORTHWHILE IN 
THE ORIENT 


By Major H. MacLachlan Bell Byecucin, Swift Kirtlond 


A new and revised edition of a 


No other islands in the West Indies 


have the fascination of the Bahamas 
where voodoo is at its worst and 
beauty at its best. Major Bell pre- 
sents a glamorous and comprehensive 
picture of the islands and their his- 
tory. Illustrated. $2.75 


book that has shown countless people 
the real Orient. If you are going 
East of Suez on a special journey 
cr on a cruise around the world, 
here is the one book that will point 
the way. Illustrated. $3.00 


BLUEBELLS 


The best of all the humorous writings of E. V. Knox, Editor of Punch. 
$1.0 


Current Selection of the Laugh Club. 


“POP” WARNER’S BOOK FOR BOYS 
By GLENN (POP) WARNER 


Here is a book that answers every question a boy can ask about baseball, 


track, basketball and football and other sports. 
athletics will welcome this helpful and stimulating guide. 


Any boy who wants to excel in 
Illustrated. $2.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 4 West 16th St., New York 


“BELFAST 


A WAY FOR YOU 
TO VISIT EUROPE 


The Anchor 
Line way means 
three-fold econ- 
omy. There’s 
the initial sav- 
ing in ocean 
travel—8 days 
of luxurious 
comfort that 
costs in First 
Smart courtsons and Class only $147 

. real hospitality. up, Cabin $139 
up, Tourist $107 up. You save on 
land travel, too... Anchor Line 
starts you at the top, places all 
the wonders of the British Isles 
before you on a one-way, time- 
saving itinerary that leads di- 
rectly to London and the Conti- 
nent. You land in northern Ireland 
or at Glasgow, where the Firth of 
Clyde gives you the most beau- 
tiful entrance to Great Britain. 


Period lounges that are a fitting frame to bril- 
liant social gatherings . . . yet have many cozy 
corners for your quiet hours with a book. 


FIRST CLASS + CABIN + TOURIST 


AND TRAVEL IN BRITAIN 
SAVES YOU STILL MORE! 


Your dollar stands practically at 
par. Living and transportation, 
cheap ever since the war, have 
been even further reduced. 25— 
33% off on railway fares. Hotel 
rates down, too. Make this your 
vacation... Anchor Line to 
Great Britain and thence to the 
Continent, if you wish. 


Modernity aausee stiffness, luxury with good 
taste...these staterooms are the pride of the Line. 


13-DAY SUMMER CRUISES 
Canadian North Capes 
and Bermuda 


By Anchor Liners from New York 
and Bostonevery Saturday and Sunday 
in the summer .. . St. Lawrence 
and Saguenay Rivers, Capes Trinity 
and Eternity, Quebec, Murray Bay 

. . plus two whole days in Bermuda! 


First Class Rate $115 up 
Under auspices of 


THE NATIONAL TOURS 
561 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send for details regarding 
low European travel costs 


LINE 


) in 1934 to your Local A gent 
or 25 Broadway, New York. 
e 
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contributes. Scientists bring expert services 


in design, engineers the new developmenis 
in power, mechanics their skill in metals. 
Artists strive for the prize of decorating 
cabins and salons. The strapping sons 
of sailor families crowd down to the ways, 
sons of inn-keepers troop to the apprentice 
schools for ships’ stewards. Vintners select 
their choicest wines and liquors. Merchants 
search out the rarest delicacies. Noted chefs 
compete for thehonorof ship's service. All con- 
tribute that their country’s united fleets may 
win the affection of the world of travellers. 


TO IRELAND -ENGLAND- FRANCE - GERMANY 


OFFICES 


BREMEN 
EUROPA 
COLUMBUS 
DEUTSCHLAND 
HAMBURG-NEW YC 
ALBERT BALLIN 
BERLIN-STEUBEN 
STUTTGART 
ST. LOUIS 
MILWAUKEE 


AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


